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News of the Week 


ie introduction of the Government’s Trade Unions 

Bill has created more political excitement than any- 
A bitter and 
prolonged dispute seems to lie ahead and this is much to 


thing which the Government have yet done. 


be regretted at a time when there was a reasonable 
prospect of industrial peace. Nothing can compare in 
importance with peace in industry just when our feet are 
set on the road back to prosperity. With the intention 
ofthe Bill we, of course, agree ; there is no doubt whatever 
that elucidation of the law is a desirable thing. The 
lat disagreement between Sir John Simon and Sir Henry 
Slesser, both of them learned lawyers, as to whether a 
general strike is or is not illegal proved that illumination 
is desirable. Again, there is no doubt that many trade 
unionists have suffered acutely under despotic rules and 
have been intimidated into subscribing to the political 
levy, and that peaceful picketing in practice has often 
The question 
remains, nevertheless, whether more will not be lost in the 
ublic interest than can be gained by the Bill. 
* * * * 


heen quite indistinguishable from brutality. 


We have always held that reform of the trade unions 
it is really to have permanent and practical effect must 


largely come from within. As Dr. Shadwell’s recent 


important articles in the Times showed, there was a growing 
movement among trade unionists themselves for more 
toleration, for more adaptability to modern needs and for 
a clear separation between political and industrial move- 
ments. What we fear is that these movements may be 
checked. Of course, the Labour Party is both exaggerating 
the defects of the Bill and distorting its intention. But 
the prospect of strife does not become more agreeable 
because it is capable of an easy explanation. The Morning 
Post of Wednesday quoted a warning by Mr. W. A. 
Appleton, Secretary of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, who is well known for his dislike of the fashionable 
confusion between political and industrial ayitation. 
He said :— 

“Tho Bill represents an unwise ambition to pass legislation 
will involve trade 


which can never be effective. It unions in 
endless litigation. It will invite them to cease to function as 
trade unions, and to become m ro or less secre! political societies.”’ 


* x ** 

We have written in a leading article about the vagueness 
of the important clause in the Bill restricting those 
sympathetic strikes of which a general strike is only the 
complete expression, and here we must refer to other 
important parts of the measure. Picketing near a house 
or works is to be unlawful if it is intimidating, obstructs 
approach, or threatens a breach of the peace. Intimidation 
is defined so as to include an apprehension of boycott 
or loss or exposure to “ hatred, ridicule or contempt.” 
It is obviously impossible to prevent intimidation of all 
sorts. Social ostracism can never be made illegal and, 
however courageous and determined a man may be, 
his womenfolk fear ostracism more than anything else 
in life. The Courts will be 
interpreting the phraseology of the Bill if it goes through 


kept very busy indeed 


as it is. 
” * a: * 

What is exposure to hatred, ridicule or contempt ? 
Is it achieved in making a face or shouting an abusive 
remark (which the defendant would say in Court was 
good-natured chaff) or performing any of those equivalents 
of Shakespeare’s biting the thumb or of the Irishman’s 
trailing of his coat at Donnybrook fair. Romeo and Juliet 
is to the point : 


‘Gregory. Twill frown as T pass by, and let them take it as they 
list. 

Sampson. Nay, as they dare. JT will bite my thumb at them; 
which is disgrace to them, if they bear it. 

Abraham. Do you bite your thumb at us, Sir? 


[ do bite my thumb, Si 
Do you bite your thumb at us, Sir 
Is the law of om 


Sampson. 
Abraham. 


Sampson (aside to Gregory). side, if I say ay ? 


Gregory. No. 
Sampson. No, Sir, I do not bite my thumb at you, Sir; but 
I bite my thumb, Sir. 
* oe * * 
The Bill was made more comprehensive than had 


generally been expected by the inclusion of the political 


levy. ‘* Contracting in” is substituted for “ contracting 
out.” If, as some Labour critics say, the Government’s 
proposal will make no difference, it is impossible to sym- 


pathise with the indignation against this proposal. 


Other Labour critics say, however, that the new legislation 
will deplete the political funds of the unions. That is 
obviously an admission that the coffers have been filled 
by reluctant contributors. For our part we do not 


o-7) 
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think that the clause will make much difference one 
way or the other. If intimidation is intended ways will 
be found of exerting it. We have less doubt about that 
part of the Bill which deals with Civil Servants. In 
future they may belong only to unions composed solely 
of Civil Servants and these unions must not be atliliated 
to outside bodies. For the rest, the Bill prohibits 
lightning strikes against public authorities and prohibits 
local authorities from making membership of a trade union 
a condition of employment. A clause which safeguards 
trade unionists from victimization by their own unions 
is handsomely made retrospective so as to fulfil the 
Prime Minister’s pledge at the time of the gencral strike. 
x * * x 
No attempt has been made in the Bill to reqiiire a secret 
ballot before the declaration of a strike. This #% a 
Wise omission, as such a provision would have been 
extremely difficult to enforce and would have displeased 
almost as many employers as trade unionists. After 
reading the Bill we feel uncertain whether all sympathetic 
strikes are forbidden. When Sir Douglas Hogg was 
forecasting this legislation some months ago he said that 
employers’ combinations would be dealt with as well 
as the workers’ combinations, but the Bill contains 
no reference to sympathetic lockouts. At all events 
much confusion is thereby saved, as it is very difficult 
to define a sympathetic lockout or, indeed, any 
lockout. Individuals may feel quite certain that an 
act of the employers is a lockout but, after all, the 
certainty depends entirely upon the political point of view. 
Our regret is rather that the Government have not shown 
a similar caution in all other respects. 
** x a x 
Although Great Britain, Japan and the United States 
will not send a joint Note to the Chinese Nationalists 
in regard to the Nanking outrages, they are in agrzement 
and will send separate Notes which will make identical 
demands. In the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
when China was debated, Sir Austen Chamberlain said 
that he could not yet reveal the terms of the Note. 
No doubt it demands apology and indemnity. Such 
demands are essential. No Government has a more solemn 
and important obligation than to protect its nationals 
abroad. In the past it was simply because undisciplined 
and vindictive peoples knew that if they interfered with 
a British subject they would be called to * 
ability,” that British subjects have enjoyed comparative 
safety all over the world. For the British Government 
to depart from this policy would be as cruel as it would be 
foolish and any Labour Government of the future will 
have quite as strong an interest as any other Government 
in seeing that the principle is not allowed to lapse. Not 
long ago a Labour member of Parliament said in cffect 
that the foreigners in Shanghai did not deserve pro- 
tection because very few of them were wage-carners. 
To anyone who really believes in democracy that is not 
merely an abominable doctrine but one perfidious to 
the birthright of every Englishman. 
a a * + 


strict account- 


The Communists at Hankow have attempted to rush 
the Japanese Concession, but Japanese ships fired on the 
attackers and apparently saved the Concession. The 
Shanghai correspondent of the Times says, however, 
that the Communists have destroyed Japanese property 


in other parts of the town. He adds that no semblance of 


local authority exists. There is only mob law. The 
Cantonese armies which were advancing northwards 
from Nanking are reported to have suffered a check 
almost immediately after it had been announced that 
Peking would be reached in two months. The check is 
said to have occurred at Kwanten where tite Northerners 


$$, 
es 


made a counter-attack on their pursuers. The British 
Government have decided to send another brigade to 
China and the men are already under orders. Both 4) 
United States and Japan are also increasing their 
contingents. In Peking, Chang Tso-lin’s men have raided 
a Soviet house and carried off several Russians ayq 
Chinese as weil as numerous documents. 
¥ * x x 

Tntense interest is still being taken in the dispute 
between the Cantonese Communists and Chiang Kai-sher 
According to a statement made by Sir Austen Chanih« lain 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday a Commnissione 
representing Chiang Kai-shek as Commauder-in-chics 
of the Nationalist forces called on the British Cong). 
General at Shanghai on April Ist and expressed regres 
for events at Nanking. For these outrages Chis), 
Kai-shek assumed responsibility and promised to sive 
satisfaction in due course, although he reserved th right 
to protest against the bombardment. This is satisfactory 
so far as it goes and literally means that Chiang Kai-shek 
in his relations with the Powers is acting moderately 


and in opposition to the Communists. At the sany 
time it must not be forgotten that Chiang Kai-shek 
has issued such contradictory statements at Shanghai 
that it is never possible to be sure that he means what 
he appears to mean. 

%* * * 

It is disappointing news that there has been a fresh 
outbreak among the Rif tribesmen in the Spanish zone 
of Morocco. Several small bodies of Spanish troops 
are reported to be isolated and one Spanish column 
was ambushed and cut up. The Morocco correspondent 
of the Times says that though the French are anxious 
to collaborate with the Spaniards there is a divergen 
of views between them. The French want to inereas 
the prosperity of the tribesmen, knowing that contentment 
is the one condition of peace, but the Spaniards hay 
been practising a system of repression. The frontier 
which separates the French and Spanish zones is so 
arbitrary —actually dividing here and there men of thi 
same tribe—that there is little hope of keeping order 
unless the two Powers apply the same methods, It 
was hoped that after the Rif surrender and disarmament 
there would be peace for a long time, but it looks 
though the Spaniards have hehaved injudiciously, 

ak * a 3 

Only a few days alter the Allied control of ITungary 
came to an end Hungary signalized her new freedon 
by announcing the completion of a Treaty of friendship 
with Ital. The terms of the Treaty have not yet bee 
published, but it is a great event for Hungary that she 
should emerge from her state of tutelage and citer into 
an alliance with a great Power. It is to be hoped that 
the Treaty is a contribution to European peace and 
not a serving of private interests, though these, of course, 
necd not be excluded. 

* x x # 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday there was at 
interesting discussion on the Indian Navy Bill. Mr 
Pethick-Lawrence and Mr. Kenworthy raised the issue 
whether India was really to have control of her Navy 
Would the Imperial Government be able to use the 
Navy outside Indian waters without Indian consent! 
They argued that in that event the Imperial Government 
ought to pay the bill. The correct answer is implied 
in the fact that India is not yet a Dominion though sone 
day she ought to be one. In the meantime the protection 
of India must be the responsibility of the Imperial 
Government acting in collaboration with the Indiat 


authorities. It might easily happen that the best 
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protection for India would be provided by using the 
Indian Navy at a considerable distance from its base. 
oo * % * 
been asked to pay for 
as Imperial operations, 
though to her credit she has made some voluntary 
contributions. The Indian Navy Bill, it is true, gives 
ualified permission to the Imperial Government to 


In the past India has never 
what could fairly be described 


aq : 
ge the cost of that Navy when on Imperial service 
ypon the Indian Lord Winterton 
that there was ho likelihood of such a charge being 


chi 


revenues, but said 


made. The corresponding cost of the Indian Army 
when ope rating outside India has never been charged 


to India. The Government’s argument seems to be 


perfectly sound. The sea is and indivisible.” 
vo sav that the Indian Navy should never leave India 


would be to sterilize it in certain circumstances —yet 


I 
one 


when India becomes a Dominion she will have the right 
to sterilize it if she so wishes. 
* 

li was known that Mr. Churchill would be faced with 
a deficit on the financial year, but nobody, except the 
pessimists, thought that the deficit would be quite so 
mach as £36,693,79 4. 


but there 


The figures have caused something 
like dismay, will be more cause for satisfaction 


{ 


than for regret if they provoke at last a real effort at 


There is a reprehensible argument in 


that the 


trenchment, 
never be held 
the 
about 


common use Government can 


because House of 


talk , 
immense expenditure. 


” oe i 
responsible for failing to save 


though it piously 
upon the 
in The Mill on the 


Latin, but his 


(Commons, economy, 
Mr. 


Floss had a general sense of 
any 


insists present 


Riley 


understanding understanding of 


particular Latin was not very clear. This is much the case 


of Unionists who urge economy in general but always 


refuse any perticulat Unionist members of 


economy. 


Parliament are no doubt justly blamed, but the responsi- 


bility cannot be lifted from the Government. 

Mr. Churchill has failed to produte the economies 
which he promised. They became more necessary than 
ever when the general strike and the coal stoppage 


: a ats ; : ; 
plaved havoe with the national balance sheet. 


Personally 
we think that Lord Oxford was right when he said that at 
least three Ministrics might be regarded as superfluous 


but 


The substance 


ad abolished. They do useful work, no doubt, 


that work is not worth what we pay for it. 
of it could be done by the older Departments. Various 
aicient proposals have been revived, as, for instance, that 
there should be a Retrenchment Committee and that there 
should be a permanent Budget Committee on the French 


mod a A 


make valuable suggestions, but all the practical suggestions 


Retrenchment Committee might, of course, 


seem to have been made already and are well enough 


known. What is required is a firm resolve on the part 


of the Government to make up their mind that only a 
certain sum of money is available and to shape their 
policy accordingly. This implics the rationing of the 


Budget Committee, we agree 


= 


Departments. As for a 
with those 


prope rly 


vyho dislike it because it would dilute what is 


al sol Cabinet sponsibility. 


* 
finally that a spendthrift 
We are told that it 
the Nav y further, but it seems 


rstood 


I ought to ay 


poliey is the 


unde 


greatest of all risks. 
94 


\ +! } } 
would be tO reduces 


73 . 2. 
risky 


4 ; . 1 ' . - 
to us that with no likelihood of a great war ahead we 


ought to regard existing ships as adequate for policing 
the Enipire. 


by building them in order to avoid one kind of risk 


The new large cruisers are very expensive 


another and a greater risk — which 


We tun straight into 


is of having insufficient national financial resources for 
an emergency. 
* * * * 
The costermongers of London have long been threatened 
and have always sprung to life again. 
more. 


So it will be once 
Threatened men live long. The costermongers, 
it seems, have been unduly frightened by the formidable 
language of the L.C.C. Powers Bill which was laid before 
Parliament last week. Sir Cyril Cobb, in a letter to the 
Times, assured the costermonecrs that they need not be 
alarmed, and we are nearly g , 
hear it. Indeed. Sir ¢ yril Cobb says that the Powers Bill 


is really a charter for costermongers. They 


as glad as they must be to 


fear, never- 
theless, that they may be crippled by the new system of 
licensing which would confine them to the sale of particular 
goods. It has been the habit of costermongers to 
buy cheap oddments in glutted markets and to sell them 
in the streets at a low profit, relying upon a large cnough 


1“ ~ 2 . , o4 

turnove to get hom handsomely . Thus they have 
done a real service to the poorer public, 
perhaps in the retailing of fruit. 


part icularly 


= ; . 
The shop-keep: rs are, of course, the natural enemies 

of costermongers, but we have often wondered whether 

the principle which Mr. 


was discovered by Charles 


Booth in his wonderful book on London. that the large 
store does not overwhelm the small shop-keeper, May not 


small the coster- 


rowds to the 


be true also of the and 
costermone 


The 
| 


where he deals and perhaps indirectly, and 


monger, attracts « 
quarter ) 
against all the apparent logic, the shopkes per therebv 
regular 


derives une xpected custom. The allocation of 


pitches to the costermongers is in the interests of public 
order, though these free rovers may 
As it is, all their bitterness 
anybody else 
pitch 


not appreciate the 


— . . 
fact. for they have none for 


is reserved for those who would dispute a 
They are 


most 


them. like robins—friends to 
but the 
another when their territory is invaded. 
obliterated. 


variety and humour into the streets. 


with 
mankind, creatures to one 
Certainly, the 
They import 
Besides, they have 


ror ious of 


costermongers must not bh 


Eng 


ob 


the best breed of donkeys in and. 


The Boat Race of last 


ironic commentary upon the 


Saturday was a delightfully 
precipitate nonsense that 
had been written in some newspapers upon the decadence 


of Oxford. It is Oxford 


more gallant losing race was 


beaten, but a 
For three 
They had 
not the uniformity or the exceptional watermanship 


true that were 


never rowed. 


miles it looked as though they might win. 
of Cambridge, but they had vigour, dash and daring. 
Mr. Elles, the Cambridge stroke, unfortunately for them, 


though new to his post, rowed wit 


= _ > 
iowmcnit ol a 


veteran. Even when Oxford he never 
wind 
were reached in Reach his 


that it would. The hetter 


nilowed himself to be flur 


-_ 1 vat " 
and rough wate! 


opportunity came as he kne 


watermanship of Cambrids then enabled them to 
slip through the “‘sea”™’ much more smoothly than 


had to find a new 
Oddly cnough 


Oxford 


Oxford. Owing to illness 
stroke not { ] 


{ ' . 
manv davs before the race. 





the change brought impro nt. It ! is though 
the original crew tnoth eli ch by the Oxford 
authorities. 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
December srd, 1925 War Loan (5° pe ( t.) was on 
Wednesday 162; on WVedne ty week 1015; a year ago 
162. Fundine Ioan (14 4 ( )w n Wed lay &6 
on Wednesday week #6): «a vear ago S64. Conversion 
Loan (34 per cent.) % 1 Wednesday 75; on Wednesday 
week 75% ; a vear ago 743 
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The Drink Question 


N many occasions the Spectator has thrown open its 
columns to the discussion of the drink question. 
In view of the forthcoming debate on the Bishop of 
Liverpool's Bill—the (amended) ‘ Oxford” Liquor 
Popular Control Bill—in the House of Lords next month, 
we recently accepted the suggestion of a life-long worker 
for temperance reform to publish a series of articles 
setting forth his views, entitled, “‘ An Ordinary Man’‘s 
Thoughts on the Drink Question.” We have always desired 
to open our columns to a frank discussion of vital problems, 
even when we disagree with the conclusions reached. In 
the present case our correspondent has occupied over 
twenty columns in the Spectator to make a plea for reform 
of the trade by the Trade, by providing improved public 
houses, similar to those at Carlisle or to the excellent 
reformed public-houses owned by the Trade, such as 
‘The Rose’ in Camberwell (Messrs. Barclay, Perkins) or 
‘The Wellington’ in Waterioo Bridge Road (Messrs. 
Watney, Combe and Reid). His articles have been printed 
without alteration. 

All who have read these articles must have been struck 
by the obvious sincerity of the writer. He desires to 
speed up drink reform. ‘ I want something to happen. 
I want all-round and quick improvement,” he writes, and 
we cordially agree. But we disagree with our corres- 
pondent’s conclusions. 

Our objection to a privately owned drink trade in the 
past has been due to two factors. Our chief objection to 
private ownership in the industry is its sinister influence 
in British political life. We have searched the twenty 
columns of our correspondent’s articles and we find no 
reference to this political aspect, which to us seems of 
supreme importance. Secondly, the drink trade, like 
most commercial undertakings, secks to pay the largest 
possible dividend to its shareholders, and is therefore 
interested in increasing the consumption of alcohol. 
Whatever plausible arguments may be advanced to the 
contrary, it is absurd to imagine that the manufacturers 
of drink would willingly acquiesce in a curtailment of 
their profits consequent upon an increased consumption 
of food and non-aleoholic drinks in “ improved ” public- 
houses. 

To consider these points in detail. 
correspondent when he says that “it is most undesirable 
that anyone who conducts a public-house should receive 
He advocates 


We agree with our 


direct commission on the sales of drink.” 
the giving of commission on food, not on drink, and would 
like this practice made universal, He writes: * A manager 
should never be reprimanded, but rather should be 
praised, if a reduction in his drink sales is offset by an 
increase in his food sales.” Our correspondent’s conclu- 
sion might apply if the public-houses of this country were 
free from control by the manufacturers of drink. If 
Smith were sole proprietor of his public-house, provided 
he made an equally large profit on food and non-alcoholic 
beverages, he would presumably regard with indifference 
a diminution in liquor consumption. But the Smiths of 
the country do not own our public houses. For the most 
part they are owned by the brewers. Is it conceivable 
that the brewers, however enlightened they may be, could 
regard with equanimity decreased sales of their products 
in their tied-houses? We can imagine what would 
happen at an annual meeting of shareholders if the 
chairman explained that the decreased dividend was due 
to the fact that the company’s customers were drinking 


more ginger-ale and cating more pork-pies. If, on the 


other hand, public-houses were State controlled, the State, 


granted that it desired profits, would be indifferent ag to 
how the turnover was made up; in fact, an enlightened 
State would do all in its power to increase the sale of every. 
thing which was not alcoholic. It is not correct, therefor 

, ‘ " ’ 
to say, as “ Ordinary Man ” does, that “ the pressure the 
State would put on its managers would not be differens 
in essence from the pressure which brewers put on theiy 
managers, even when these receive no commission on the 
sale of drink.” 

There are two further points to which we would dray 
attention. Even if the Trade underwent a process of 
regeneration and adopted a national policy of improyed 
publie houses, this would only be touching the fring 
of the question. In the majority of public houses 
there is no demand for food. This is admitted by 
the Trade: 

“The worker's wife is likely to be able to provide him wit! 1 
substantia! meal more cheaply than he can obtain it at any cat ers, 

. The Liquor Control Board made that discovery in the early 
stages of the Carlisle experiment.’’—(Licensing World.) 

‘Solid refreshments are not in the same demand as drinks 
by people when they are on business or pleasure away from their 
homes. .. The wives of the workers can supply them with 
cooked food far more cheaply than they can buy it at eat 
houses.” — (Moriing Adveriiser.) 


The real problem would remain—how to reform the 
small public-house, which is solely a drinking shop and 
where there ts no demand for food ? 

Our correspondent writes “‘ There is a better device 
than a tied-house in the drink trade, however, and that 
is a managed house,” in which a manager who receives 
a salary but gets no commission on liquor is employed, 


though he may get commissions on food and non-alcoholic 


drink. But the publicans are for the most part against 
the “ managerial’ system. We have in our possession 
many Press cuttings explaining why the Tiade is 
against it: 


* At a meeting of the Lieensed Vietualtlers Protection So } 
London, delegates pressed, at the request of their societies, for 
the unceasing help of the board to prevent any extension ot t 
managerial system. ‘The Chairman gave an assurance that he and 
the executive appreciated the position created by the introduc 
of the managerial system.”---( Morning Advertiser.) 


And on another occasion :— 


= The object of the interview was to safeguard the interests i 
the retailers and to make representations that there shou'd not bs 
anv further extension of the practice on th part of certain brewers 


—(Merning Advertiser.) 

We have not the space to examine all “ Ordinary Man's” 
suggestions, but in his concluding article he says that ii 
all those “ who want reform and are not prohibitionists 
would sink their formal differences about public ownership 
and private ownership and agree upon a policy, general 
progress could be made.” We disagree with our con- 
tributor. The difference between private ownership and 
public ownership is not formal; it is fundamental, aud 
only harm can be done by neglecting to face this fact. 

Can any disinterested person regard with satisfaction 
the part played by the Liquor Trade in our national life? 
It possesses great wealth and never sleeps. Year in, yeal 
out, it conducts a campaign to protect its interests. It 
has been estimated that the Trade spends £2,000,000 
per annum on advertisement, and in addition large sums 
of money on political propaganda. In every election tt 
secks to keep out of Parliament the candidates who will 
not support its policy. Various estimates have beet 
made as to the number of votes controlled by the Trade, 

1,500 in an 
whatever the total, the influence of the 


ranging from industrial constituency, 


downwards ; 


Trade is extremely powerful and its ramifications wide | 
As the Spectator wrote three years ago, “ The | 


spread. 
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» alone should ca ) i¢ manufacture and distri- 
State a hould carry on the 1 fact 1 distri 


pution of intoxicants. The Unionist Party would be 


yormously benefited by this freedom. Nothing injures 
them more than their connexion and alleged willing 
connexion with the Trade. The Trade ... are almost 


compelled in self-defence to injure our political life by 
obtaining a cynical and secret influence over our political 
parties. It is the Unionist Party they are influencing 
to-day.” 

“An Ordinary Man ” 
prising town such as Bristol to form itself into an Exhibi- 
tio area, Where under Trade control it could get “‘a 
complete set of better public-houses,” and out-Carlisle 
Carlisle. What he fails to tell us is how Bristol, or any 
other centre, would show that it wanted to make itself 
into an “ Exhibition area” unless it had a plebiscite, 
ie. a local poll, 7.e., local option, to which he objects in 
the “ Oxford ” Bill. 

There are only three possible ways of dealing with the 


wants to empower some enter- 


drink problem ; (1) private ownership ; (2) public owner- 
ship; (3)no licence. The interest of the nation (to control 
and limit) and of the Trade (to expand and extend) the 
use of alcohol, cannot be reconciled. The “ Oxford ”’ Bill 
does not propose to abolish private ownership by Act of 
Parliament, but merely to enable * enterprising towns ” 
to rid themselves of it, if and when they wish to do so. 
While Carlisle drunkenness it has 
undoubtedly improved conditions. 
his interesting article about Carlisle, wrote “ at Carlisle, 


has not abolished 


Our correspondent, in 


however, the average improvement of the public-houses 


ahove the average improvement to be found 


Why should not other 


The 


is far 
* enterprising 


Trade 


anywhere else. 


N? doubt the Government have been hard pressed 
4 by many of their supporters to introduce this 
trade union legislation. The natural disposition of Mr. 
Baldwin, unless he has greatly changed his mind, must 
have been to refuse, or at all events to reduce the proposed 
legislation to the narrowest possible proportions. It is 
impossible to forget his speech two years ago when he 
deprecated such legislation and said that if there was 
io be industrial war the Government would not fire the 
first shot. 

Last year, however, the 
a different view and passed strong resolutions in favour 
of legislation. Although the desires of the whole Unionist 
Party in conference could not be ignored, we wish for 
our part that things had happened otherwise, and that 
the Government had been able to act upon Melbourne’s 
sage cuestion, “ Why not let it alone?” If the general 
strike had sueceeded, or had very nearly succeeded, 
there would have been every reason from the point of 
view of both justice and expediency for making another 
general strike But surely the principal 
lesson of the general strike was that it was a depressing 
failure. It was proved that all the forces of individualism 
in the country could successfully rally to their own 
defence; that amateurs who had never done regular 
physical labour or performed what the trade unions 
call work could do both quite well enough 
for carrying on the business of the country. The roads 
took the place of the railways and the motor-cars the 
the locomotives, and the who 
thoroughly enjoyed the relaxation of the speed limit, 
never looked like being beaten. 

We admit, of course, most freely that it is desirable 
to fortify in every possible way the feeling against such 


Scarborough Conference took 


impossible. 


‘skilled ” 


place ol amateurs, 


towns ”’ * Carlisles ” if they 
wished ? 

The “ Oxford” Bill is the only drink reform scheme 
before the country with any large backing. It is supported 
by forward-looking people in all parties ; by leaders of the 
Churches ; by temperance reformers of varying grades; 
by many decent-minded persons, who while not temperance 
reformers dislike the influence of the Trade in public 
life, and who understand that the Trade has made vast 
profits in recent years in spite of national poverty ; by a 
large section of the women’s vote; and, finally, by an 
increasing section of neutral opinion which dislikes the 
of the and the methods of 


be permitted to become 


fanaticism Prohibitionists 
the Trade. 

Tosumup. We think the Oxford Bill a sensible, logical 
and fair compromise on a very vexed question ; and we 
believe that the more our readers study the drink question 
in all its complexity the more they will so regard it. We 
believe further that the limitation of the consumption of 
alcohol in Great Britain would mean less crime, less 
disease, less money spent in supporting alcoholics in 
public institutions, more industrial and physical efficiency, 
and more happy homes. We belicve that a vista of 
increasing national well-being is opened up by the 
“Oxford” Bill and that sooner or later the public 
conscience will be aroused and will refuse to permit the 
private control of the drink trade. To use the words of 
Lord Milner, ** We shall never get out of the interminable 
controversy, so noxious to our political life, of this 
question, nor shall we be able materially to reduce these 
evils of the liquor traflic, so long as the liquor traffic 
remains in private hands.” 


Union Bill 


a detestable thing as a general strike. In the abstract 
we feel that it could hardly be proved in too much detail 
that such action is unconstitutional and therefore illegal. 
Unfortunately, however, this matter cannot be con- 
sidered in a watertight compartment; it has to be 
considered not merely from the legal point of view, 
but from that of its probable resulis. What is intensely 
desirable in theory may prove to be extremely incon- 
Venicnt in practice. We frequently expressed 
the wish that if there was to be trade union 
legislation it should be carried out as far as possible 
Those who suffer 


] 1ave 
fresh 


by agreement with the trade unions, 
most from defective or tyrannical trade union laws are 
certainly the trade unionists who have 
not the ability or the nerve to throw off their fetters. 
Of course, Labour might have fiatly refused an invitation 


themselves, 


to discuss the matter. In that case the Government 
would have been in a very much stronger position 
than now. They would have been able to say that 


they had pleaded for agreement and had been rebuffed. 
As it is, Labour represents the Trade Unions Bill as 


“a brutal attack.” Of course, it is nothing of the 
sort. In theory what is being attempted is something 
which should arouse no honest objection whatever, 


to oppose, and 
We fear that the 
attered factions 


yet the business of the Opposition is 
it is doing so to the top of its bent. 
effect of the Bill may be to reunite the s 
of the Labour Party. 

The real intention of the 
In spite of all the 
Statute Law and the 
complete plainness, unequis 
needed. If they could be 
welcomct hem more than we should, but it must be said of 


14 


Bill is to elucidate 
powers which are sequestered in the 
Common Law it is thought that 
still 
would 


the law. 


1 . ste . 
ocat definitions, are 


obtained nob dy 
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the Bill as it stands is that it is not clear. In point of 
fact it is very vague. 

Take, for instance, the clause prohibiting a sympathetic 
strike “in a trade or industry if it is designed or 
calculated to coerce the Government or to intimidate 
the community or any substantial portion of the com- 
munity.” Honestly we do not know what this means. 
What is the difference between “designed” and 
“calculated ” ? Strictly interpreted the two words, 
offered as alternatives, mean practically the same thing. 
It may be, however, that the framers of the Bill used 
the word “ calculated ” in a sense which is dear to the 
writer of slack English for when a 
writer says that somebody’s policy is “ calculated to 
produce ” such and such a result, though it is perfectly 
well known that the author of the policy desires exactly 
the opposite result. The slack writer merely means 
to state the probable result of the policy ; he does not 
mean to attribute a contradictory intention to the 
author of the policy, yet literally he docs attribute it. 
If such language became part of an Act an interpretative 


High Wages 


FYXHE mission of the Ministry of Labour, which went 

to the United States to study industrial conditions, 
has issued a most interesting Report. With one small 
reservation the Report is unanimous, and this is an 
extremely significant fact, as the mission contained 
representatives of both employers and employed. Sir 
William MacKenzie was the chairman and other members 
were Mr. M. V. Dewar, managing director of the Metro- 
politan Carriage and Wagon Company, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
and Mr. J. Kaylor, of the Amalgamated Engineers’ 
Throughout the Report there is a running 
of constructive co-operation 


as, instance, 


Unions. 
emphasis on the spirit 
(in short, of good will) which is so much more apparent 
in American industry than here. 

That is, indeed, the first thing for us to secure. There 
is no doubt that, if British industry had that, it could 
work wonders, for in certain respects British industry has 
more to teach America than to learn from her. Having 
written here for several years on the extreme importance 
of the American policy of paying high wages and of 
scving on the costs of production instead of on wages, 
we are perhaps more sensitive than most people about 
the exaggeration. Some exponents of 
American to think that they could be 
immediately transplanted to this country. But that 
There are many differ- 
The 

; natural 
resources and inside its tariff barrier, against the rest 
of. the world, freedom from tariff 
restrictions. It has at home the equivalent of our 
foreign trade. American trade unionism is in a very 
backward state as compared with trade unionism here. 
Further, the relations of managers and men in America 
are free from the heavy weight of tradition which weighs 
upon us here, and places a wall between the management 
and the wage-carners. 

Nor ought it to be supposed that the Americans have 
hit upon their policy of high wages through some higher 
power of economic penetration or through some superior 
morality. Really the policy of high wages in America 
came about accidentally. There was a grievous shortage 
of labour and wages soared upwards for purely economic 


dangers of 
methods seem 


is an unjusiifiable assumption. 
ences Sritish and American 
United States is a huge continent with 


between conditions. 


great 


ted 


enjoys complete 


reasons, as would have happened in any other country, 





ee 


judgment of the Court might surprise many people 
It would be useless to say that Parliament obviously 
meant this.or that, for the Law goes by the Wording of 
the Act, not by what Parliament is supposed to “vt 
meant. Again, what is the meaning of 
stantial portion of the community”? And yet again 
what is the meaning of “ trade or industry ” ? To-day 
trades are becoming more and more interlocked, Ths 


“any sub. 


berder line is so shadowy that delimitation is almog 
impossible. 
These are only instances taken at random. It yj 
be a great satisfaction to us if the doubts which are aroused 
in us by this Bill prove to be groundless and precision 
is imported into it in the Committee stage. At present, 
however, it is necessary to give a warning that the one 
essential of such a Bill, which is clarity, is absent. \W, 
* light, light,” but we 
foe and the added danger and confusion of 
bitterness among the trade unions. 
we know, but it will nevertheless be a very j« rple Xing 


want more gct so far aq 
Intense 


It is a false bitterness, 


and obstructive thing to deal with. 


in Industry 


When depression came three years after the War many 
American employers wanted to cut wages in what 
They 
were conscious, however, of the acute opposition that 
was being worked up and they fell back on what turned 
out to be a brilliant solution— that of devoting themselves 
entirely to reducing the costs of production and leaving 


might have been called the best British manner. 


wages alone. So gratifying were the results that a 
myth has arisen that the American magnates created 
out of their own genius a 
of high wages, low overhead charges and low prices for 
the articles produced. Although the 
movement has gone somewhat astray, the fact remains 


complete industrial philosophy 
history of the 


that this policy is now a reality and that millions of 
Americans believe in it as an industrial gospel which 
it would be blasphemous to dispute. 

It is true that the high wages policy does not extend 
all over the United States, but it 
spread to warrant the assertion that American wages 
are higher and the prosperity than the 
has ever known. Low prices mean continually enlarging 


is sufliciently wide 


ereater world 


Db 






markets. In this country we are familiar with 
statement at annual company mectings of director 
who compliment the sharcholders on the fact 


prices have been “ well maintained.” 
would that as 
progressive American methods imply a perfectly willing 


The up-to-date 
American regard obseurantist. Th 
consent by the wage-earners to the use of labour-aiding 
machinery. It the 
saving,” because it gives an opening to misrepresentation 


to avoid 


is well phrase ** Jabour- 
by those Labour leaders who say that the object ol 
The American 
multiplication of 
Labour's 


such machinery is to dispense with labour. 
experience that the 
machinery incredibly — inereases 
opportunities. 

If there is a tendency among some 


really shows 


almost 


people to be 
deceived about the profounder economic intelligence ol 
the American employers, it is not less desirable to be 
on our guard against the supposition that the American 
workers have a sweet reasonableness of which British 
workers are incapable. The truth is that there is quite 
a different industrial atmosphere in the United States; 
everybody is consciously and enthusiastically “ getting 
on”; and wherever the wages depend upon the progress 
of the industry 


as they ought to do— the workers alé 
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assured that their own interests are identical with 
those of the employers. When there is industrial t rouble 
in America, however, the trouble is often intense. 
Dynamite and gun-men have played a part that has 
fortunately never been known here. 

When all these differences have been allowed for 
merous lessons remain for us of which the importance 


nl : ; : 
ot be overestimated. Where payment is by results 


cann : 
it js madness to cut down a man’s pay for the arbitrary 
- 


reason that he is earning more than the others or is 
“earning too much.” The workers ought to be made 
to feel that they are part of the concern ; that promotion 
is by merit and that there is no reason whatever why 


Lister and 


ATO sreat man stands atone. Necessary though he be, 
N 1 ue, solitary and indispensable, he is yet a 
social product, a son of Man, and in his voice the immortal 
dead vet speak. The afliliation is sometimes definite, 
ti ies obscure. We know that the genius of Bach 
‘tg he heard no less in Holst than in Beethoven; and 
that Galileo and Kepler served for Newton to raise his 
eyes upon. In other cases a ge nius appears to arise by 
spontancous generation; as we used to fancy, until the 
other day, of the great Athenian Age. But even there, 
gs we now know, we are witnessing not a beginning, but 
in efflorescence, of which the root and stalk are slowly 
being d s losed by modern are hacology. 

In the case of modern surgery, the immediate creature 
of Lord Lister, all men should know that the forerunner 
was Louis Pasteur, the greatest benefactor of mankind 
in recorded time; to whom not only modern surgery 

s its prime genesis, but also preventive medicine, 

d such curative medicine as may still be necessary in 

the iuture 


' 


In 1865, in Glasgow, Lister was working on the nature 
of surgical dnflani vation. Ilis colleague, Dr. Thomas 
drew his attention 


Anderson, the Professor of Chi mistry, 


to the work of Pasteur on fermentation-—and the glorious 
endless rest followed. In March of that year he first 
sed carbolic acid, as what he taught us to call an “ anti- 
septic,” in a case of compound fracture. In_ the 

didly-achieved biography by his nephew, the late 


l 
Sir Rickman Godlee,* readers for ecnturies to come will 


con the reproduction of the letter which he wrote to his 
1 a ~ oy . 
lather in the following year :— 

[have a continued good report to give of the compound fracture, 
is indeed now no longer a case of uncertainty. So 1 have 
up my mind to publish on the subject. .. . Please, dear 

Papa, excuse this most shabby note, which at least will sorve to 
remin ) » love of thy ever affectionate son, Joseph Lister.” 





The wealthy Quaker father had spent his leisure in 
what was practically the invention of the modern com- 
pound microscope, and the son had put the father’s 
lustrument to the most superb and imperishable purpose. 

In this very letter, referring to another casc, Lister 
says that, were he to treat just such a case again, he 
would “use the acid more freely.”” But very soon he 
began to use the acid less freely, with even better results. 
“Mr. Lister’s arguments grow stronger,” said the Times, 
“as his solutions grow weaker.’? That was a discon- 
ferting but valid comment. The acid, like antiseptics in 
general, sunlight being the heaven-sent exception that 
proves the rule,” is indiscriminate, slaying living cells 
trandom, the defensive white cells of the blood and the 
ttacking microbes alike. The further work of Lister, 


Lord Lister, Third edition revised. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
» 4924. The reader will then have to go back to a biography, 
vimirahle, The Life of Pasteur, by René Vallery-Radot 


lasy). Constable. New edition, 1919, 


/ 


any man of ideas and energy should not rise to the 
highest position in the factory in which he works. 
Nothing could lead to general prosperity here more 
quickly than an agreed policy between masters and 
men for the widest possible use of labour-aiding 
machinery, for the necessary modification of the craft 
regulations of the trade unions, for promotion by merit, 
for the easy investment of the workers’ money in 
industrial concerns, and for a policy of high wages as 
a good in itself. In Great Britain the trade unions are 
already in possession of the ficld. Their existence must 
be recognized and respected. No policy that tried to 
cut them out could conceivably succeed, 


the Future 


confirmed and explained by the work of Metchnikoff at 
the Pasteur Institute on the functions of the white cells 
and the relation of our drugs and antiseptics towards 
them, led to the supersession of antiseptic surgery by 
aseptic surgery—an enhanced and exalted refinement 
Which the enemies of knowledge hailed as a recantation. 

Called to Edinburg 


1? ‘ as * ah = 
his system for ever. There | 


} 
t 


1 from Glasgow, Lister established 
e cared for rich and poor, 


not merely advancing the theory of his technique, but 
actually operating, in his slow and careful style, and 
making all worship him. As Sir Michael Foster once 
said of him in Toronto, ** In early life Lister belonged to a 
Society, the members of which ealled all men Friends, 
and now in turn, because of his inestimable beneficence 
and service to mankind, all men the world over call him 
Friend.’’ He treated Henley, who described him in the 
sonnet, “ The Chief” 


* His brow spreads large and placid, and his eye 
Is deep and bright, with steady looks that still. 
Soft lines of tranquil thought his face fulfil— 
His face at once benign and proud and shy. 
lf envy scout, if ignorance deny, 

His faultless patience, his unyielding will, 
Beautiful gentleness, and splendid skill, 
Innumerable gratitudes reply. 

His wise, rare stile is sweet with certainties, 
\nd seems in all his patients to compel 

Such love and faith as failure cannot quell. 
We hold him for another Herakles, 

Battling with custom, prejudice, disease, 

As once the son of Zeus with Death and Hell.” 


Before me are many more memorials—and in my mind’s 
eye yet more, of a certain surgical theatre in Edinburgh 
where I used to sit spellbound, whilst Professor John 
Chiene, who had been Lister’s righthand man, told us 
of the great creative days, and showed us their living 
results. But here, especially, are memorials from Glasgow 
eclebrating the very first work, in that Lister ward which 
the obstinate and brutish iconoclasm of certain present 
Glaswegians has recently destroyed.t But st monumen- 
tum requiris, circumspice. All we who read or write these 
words, directly or indirectly without exception, are 
beneficiaries of Lister. Even if we have never been 
treated by antiseptic or ascptic means in our own person, 
which is improbable, we must be grateful for our lives 
to the obstetric applications of Listerism which surrounded 
our birth. 

Indeed, these pioneers provide the seeds for their own 
supersession, Even to-day, when surgery was never so 
copious and successful, we may herald its passing. War 
surgery will become ever rarer, we hope and believe. 
The best Listerian surgery of so-called * surgical tuber- 
culosis ” is yielding before the Light of Life, which cures 
that discase without pain or risk or fear or mutilation 


+ Lister and the Lister Ward in the Royal Infirmary of Glasgow : 
A Centenaru Contribution. (Jackson Ws lie and Co., Publishers to 
the University, Glasgow. 12s. 6d. net. Reminisce it of List 
By Sir Hector Cameron. (Jackson Wylie and Co. Is. net.) 
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and which will soon be used for its abolition, as for the 
abolition of rickets, thus making an end even of the 
most admirable Listerian operations for the correction 
of knock-knees by the deliberate making of four compound 
fractures—imagine it, surgeons of old !—in order to set 
the bones in proper alignment. 

But one field will always remain. In past years I 
have urged the formation of a Listerian Order of trained 
men and women, clean to their finger tips, who should 
serve to protect our motherhood from the notorious 
seandal that, in the land of Lister and of Nightingale 
thousands of women lost their lives every year from 
septic infection at childbirth, and if we really mean 
to honour Lister, now is the time to end our shameful 
and exceptional record in this vital instance. Let us 


day when, thanks to preventive medicine, 


hasten the 
there will be, apart from accidents, seareely any occasion 
for Listerism whatever, except in the noblest task to 
which this or any other form of knowledge or power can be 
called—that of protecting those who give birth to the 
life of the world to come. CRUSADER. 


The Wild Birds’ Protection Bill 


i-—--*« the reading of the Wild Birds’ 

Protection Bill was recently passed without a divi- 
sion, much heart-searching and uncertainty prevail as 
to whether or not its provisions imply retrogression from 


second 


the existing measures for the protection of wild birds. 
Thus, some kind of summary upon profit and loss becomes 
indispensable. 

Bill 


Association, 


Let us take the loss first. The has received the 
support of the Wild Fowlers’ the Bird 
Keepers’ Defence League, and the Homing Pigeon Fanciers 
for obvious reasons. By granting licences with certain 
restrictions to bird-catchers, it provides State sanction 
and it withdraws 
altogether from the skylark and diminishes that already 
given to the goldfinch, both favourite cage-birds. It 


for bird-eatching, also protection 


reduces the close season for all birds by twelve days from 
the extension of it proposed in the 1925 draft of the Bill, 
and by one day for all birds from the regulations at present 
in force. It gives powers for the removal of protection 
from certain birds (such as, say, the peregrine) on certain 
These factors explain the support of the Bill 
Again, 
it virtually destroys the strong and progressive recom- 
mendation of the Departmental Committee for a Sunday 


grounds, 
by parties interested in the destruction of birds. 


It also ignores many 
for 


immunity granted to all birds. 
other recommendations of the same Committee—as, 
instance, the provision of rests on lighthouses, the adoption 
of the Paris Convention Report of 1902 for the full protec- 
tion of insectivorous birds, bird protection propaganda, 
and others. 

ft will not have the effect of prohibiting the possession 
of rare eggs and skins, while directing penalties against 
the humble agent who kills or takes fo sell to the collector. 
It tends to safeguard the collector, in fact, by the obstacles 
set up against convicting him. These are specific exam- 
ples. More grave will be the weakening effect upon the 
existing legislation as represented by the Act of 1880 and 
following Acts, and the County Bird Protection Orders. 
For the Bill aims at securing simplicity and co-ordination 
by actually lessening the protection at present accorded 
to wild birds. The extremely useful and knowledgeable 
lists of the County Councils are all cancelled in favour of a 
uniformity which ignores the varving conditions and 
status of bird life from county to county. The County 


Order is in fact abolished, and if we analyse the bird 
protection of a typical county as it exists to-day and as it 


es 


would exist under the Bill, the number of species protected 
with their nests and eggs all the year round would be 
reduced from 18 to 15, of species protected in the Close 
season from 118 to 21, and of species whose eg 
protected from 49 to 21. 

Lastly, we have to consider the general principle of the 
Bill. Its defenders do not by their own statements jp the 
House profess for it more than a limited design to protect 
certain But surely the validity of a Bing 
Protection Bill consists in the protection of birds, not in 


gS are 


rare birds. 


the withdrawal of protection from the majority of birds 
in order to safeguard a small minority, various species of 
which are only seen in this country on very rare occasions, 
In other words, the only sound principle of bird protection 
in the present advanced state of public opinion, is ¢, 
extend a general measure of protection to bird-lif 
whole, with certain exceptions which agricultural and 


as a 


similar considerations from time to time exei 





This the present Bill entirely fails to do by assuming 
the contrary principle, a failure which throws a stil! 
more dubious light upon its supersession of the existing 
regulations and its very partial adoption of the sugges. 
tions of the Departmental Committee, whose findings 
were made eight years ago, when public opinion was 
certainly less alert than it is to-day. 

What, then, are the advantages of the Bill? The placing 
of some thirty species in a category which gives them 
all-the-year-round protection and of about the 
number in a second category (already in foree by th 


same 
1880 
Act) which protects them completely in the close season 


only. But this limited asset is considerably compromised 
by the fact that these same species could just as readily 
receive protection by additions to the County Council 
Orders under the existing law, without the stereotyping 
effect of an Act which makes it difficult to add still other 
The Bill is, 
i] 


ornithologist’s, not a bird-lover’s, measure, and bv the 


specics in need of protection. in short, an 
inadequacy of its methods of dealing with the collector, 
by far the most formidable menace to rare birds, virtuall 
For there is obviously no sort 
all that this 


worst cneny 


negatives its own object. 
of excuse for a Rare Birds’ Protection Bill 
Bili professes to be—which leaves their 
unscotched. We think, therefore, that it is to the definite 
gain of bird-protection in general for this Bill to fail to 
reach the Statute Book. Ii. J. Massinciuam, 


The Week in Parliament 
MORE than usually futile debate on unemployment 
4 took place last 
the state of agriculture on Tuesday 
for the fact that Mr. Haydn Jones, 
as a Liberal, and spoke from Mr. Lloyd George's usual 


week, and a discussion upon 
was only remarkable 


who describes himself 


seat, spent a quarter of an hour extolling the merits 
of landlords (who had done their duty ‘ nobly ”) and 
denouncing State ownership of the land. Truth to 
tell, the attention of Members of Parliament has been 
occupied with matters at present outside the chambet 
of the House of Commons. First of all came the announce 
ment of a deficit in the national balance-shect of no 
less than thirty-six millions, which created a good deal 
of consternation on the Unionist side, and has given 
rise to fresh demands for * Members would 
do well to look up Mr. Churchill’s speech in introducing 
the Economy Bill last year. He then made it perfectly 
clear that out of a total annual expenditure of 800 
millions, at least 600 millions was for all practical purposes 
beyond his control, unless the doctrine of repudiation 


economy.” 


and confiscation was to be accepted. 
Speculation as to Mr. Churchill’s budgetary in 
a6: pe Ny Seg ee: 
was rife, when the Trade Union Bill burst like a bomb 


tentions 
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jn the smoking-room of the House of Commons. It is 
q drastic affair, and fulfils, rather unexpectedly, all the 
hopes and aspirations which have been cherished for so 
jong by the more ardent Die-hards. The psychological 
reaction produced by a perusal of the Bill was intere sting 

Left-wing Tories began by saving that it could not ‘ad 
described as and that, although 
a few alterations would doubtless be necessary in the 
Committee stage, only ethically 
justili: able, but moderate and that the 
measure could in no sense be stigmatized as an attack 
soon saw that this would 
ep niger on the faces of Labour 
‘static jubilation evinced i 

extreme Right-wing circles site proved that Komi 


provocative measure, 


not 
in character, 


each clause was 


upon the Trade Unions. They 
not do. The 


members coupled with the 


= 
aghast 


the merits or defects of the Bill is no mealy-mouthed 
concoction designed to satisfy all sides. Everyone 
began to read it again. They found clause I. unin- 


telligible, conjuring up a distasteful vista of juries all 
over the country deciding what constitutes a “ sub- 
stantial proportion of the community ” and reaching 
different conclusions. But the rest was plain sailing. 
Concerning picketing, the levy, and civil servants the 
intentions of the Government are clear. The Left- 


and Mr. 


to reflect Conservative 


then decided to be Right-wingers, 
Erskine, wl 

opinion with anv degree of accuracy, 
informed the that 
“behind the Bill to a man.” The fact 
that the Di 


and it must be confessed that in 


wingers 
Monteith 10 used not 
was substantially 
the 


is, as I predicted 


right when he Press party was 
hards have scored a smashing 
the 


and spirit into their party. 


some time ago, 


victory : doing of 


it they have put new life 


I have never seen Unionist members so satisfied, so 
confident, and such good heart. 
The Bill will go through as it stands, and Unionist 
supporters will rally to the call in the country. But 
if the Tory Party stands once more united and deter- 
ned, the Labour Party has been saved from itself, 
it will fight this Bill sincerely and savagely, inside and 
outside the House, to the last ditch. 
“No more nonsense about co-operation in industry 


and peace in our time ” is now the ery on both sides. 
at last, a reality. And 
and great future interest is 
what are the Liberals going to do about it? 


WaATCUMAN, 


Thus the class war becomes, 


a question of some present 


The Great Word-War 


H. G. WELLS has been justly credited with an 
matters 
He has recently published his opinion that the 


M® 


warfare. 
minority of the human race which supports and favours 


almost uncanny foresight in affecting 


professional belligerent class,” 
sort 


war comes chiefly from a“ 
their 

of person who upon occasion wears uniform and a sword 
and is entitled to salutes.’”’ He thinks that this class, to 
Which he attributes a for 
hoted, by the suffer 
foolish in basing plans for warlike operations upon the 
with fighting 
even upon tanks, dragons, and other machines 


comprising officers, womenkind, and “ every 


fondness war—shared, be it 


womenkind who bereavement—is 


Weapons which our forces are at present 


equipped, 
Which have speeded up the movements of land forees by 
about 360 per cent. 
1, that 


aeroplanes, 


A prospective enemy such as Soviet 


Russi “ast,” with the aid of aviators, 


eccentric out 
might 
and burn the gentlemen in gold 


and chemical substances some day 


— suffocate, blister, 
-and the political associates behind them to the pitch 
of entire The country has the 


disorganization. which 


courage to se rap its army most completely 
nearest to winning the next war. 
whether offensive or defensive, 


may come 

The business of killing, 
should be handed over to 
chemists, biologists, and engineers. 
in overalls, would increase the 
country, they 
distraction than a great 


These classes, working 
military 
would be more likely to 


strength of their 
and, morcover, 
and 
would 


and the disposition for war would 


regard war as a tiresome 
glorious opportunity. 
then lose their power, 
thus be diminished in 


Uniform-wearing classes 
all countries. 

Those are the latest prophecies about wars of weapons. 
an take 
(1) That Soviet Russia maintains the largest 
the 1,000,000 in her 
territorial armics, with reserves of 8,000,000 behind them) ; 


Some points in connexion therewith, of which we 
note, are: 
army in world (over standing and 
(2) that, according to the latest vig rt pronouncements, 
the range r-planes 
load of three hundred miles ; 
(3) that no Russian territory from which such air-planes 
could start is within range and 
(4) action and 


of action of bombing ai carrying a full 


bombs does not exceed 


of any British territory ; 


that airships, with their longer range of 


power of carrying air-planes in their loads, have been 
discredited by practical experience, because of their 
vulnerability. With these points in our mind we can turn 


to present-day realities 


Mr. H.G. Wells has left one, most deadly, weapon out of 
the picture. Soviet Russia has for some vears been 
attacking us in a war of words, and these, under favourable 


conditions, can be more deadly in their effects than any 


war of material weapons. Communists, first steeped in 
the destructive doctrine of their creed, have been trained 
carefully in Russia and elsewhere in languages and local 
dialects spoken by ail peoples on the earth who are con- 


sidered best able to cause us trouble if their grievances, 


real or imaginary, can be exploited. The object towards 


which this word-attack is being directed is a world- 


revolution as a means of supporting the 
of the 
autocratic 


waning influence 
Soviet form of 
the British, have been 


which the 
We, 
the 


wordy 


economic doctrines for 
‘government stands 
most venomous and 
We 
-d into the position of 
all our 


ems have produced more 


being selected for 
in this 
our will, 


honoured by 


concentrated attack form of warfare. 


against been force 
leading the 
political and 
individual 


have, 


defence because, with our faults, 


our social syst 
than before 
and to the 
anathema. So far we 
the past few weeks have greatly strengthened our world- 
A tardy 
are contending has been forced upon other nations, 


ever 
individual liberty is 
held our own, and events of 


liberty any people have 


enjoyed, Communist 
have 
position. realization of the cause for which we 
and 


the common menace has produced the usual result in 
sinking minor differences 

In 1919 the first campaign in the great word-war was 
opened in Afghanistan and in India. Last vear the 
scene of operations was transferred to this country and 


showed itself in the general strike, followed by paralysis 


the coal-mining industry. These struck heavy blows 
against our economic stability, and withdrew the means of 
livelihood of some of the poorest of our people. Having, 


as vet, no foree of chemists, biologists, and engineers in 


overalls under Government control, our 


ak spised 


** uniformed classes.’ including the police, gave a sense 
of stability that enabled the sane majority in the nation to 
settle good-humouredly a serious crisis by methods that 
excited universal admiration in the educated nations 
that were permitted to know the truth. 

The scene has shifted to China. At Shanghai, where the 
situation must be studied in its world-wide rather than 
in its local setting, the war of words may at any ae 
develop into a war of weapons. Had Mr. H. G. ls 
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been in power we should presumably have used a force at a Christianable hour,” she asked, “after the family’s 
of chemists to drench the foreign settlements with had lunch an’ we our dinner? Can’t Johnny Davis keep 
mustard-gas, tear-gas, and such-like weapons, after his tecthaches till the evening ? ” 


supplying foreign and friendly Chinese residents with 
protective appliances. We might thus have 
property valued at £42,000,000 while destroying, for a 
time, the trade upon which the value of this property 
depends. As a matter of practical policy we have sent 
sea, land, and air forces, and having at last learned from 
experience (Alexandria in 1882, Dardanelles in 1915) the 
limited influence of war vessels upon a situation on land, 
we realized the importance of troops, and we sent them, 
with tanks, armoured cars, and artillery, just in time. 
A new feature on the spot is our fleet air-arm. Other air 
forces, held in readiness, are unable, for lack of an 
aerodrome, to affect the local situation at present. 

Other countries, now grateful to us, are following our 
example in sending troops, and war vessels in the China 
Seas are showing the flags of America, Japan, France, 
Italy, Holland, Portugal and Spain. The troops that 
have been landed are confronted by the most diflicult 
task that soldiers can ever be called upon to perform, 
police-work dealing with mob violence in a great city 


saved 


(5,584 acres) with a big population (832,831). Mean- 
while the war of words increases in virulence. 
GreorGE Asvan, 


Mike, The Dentist 


AV LEN-NA-POOKA lies among the Dublin mountains, 

so peaceful, so high that it is hard to think of it as 

a storm centre in the ‘* Troubles.” There was a battle 

there, but “ nobody was hurted,” says old Mike, and he 

ought to know, for he was in the confidence of both sides, 
according to his own chronicle of local history. 

Mike was “ general man” to the old doctor, and now 
that the old doctor’s soul has gone marching on, Mike 
remains with the doctor’s daughter as general man, and 
also as amateur but generally accepted dentist. 

When I saw Mike digging potatoes, shovelling manure, 
or feeding the pig, I found it hard to picture him as a 
dentist, but for all that he had his paticnis, as I realized 
on one peaceful summer morning when L reached the old 
doctor's gate. 

It was a day of balmy tranquillity, Lugnaquilla and all 
his brethren blue against the midday sky. 

A sound of angry voices fell strangely on my ears after 
the lazy humming of bees and the larks’ song over the 
fields. Who could be angry on such a day ? Yet it was 
certain that a dispute was raging outside the kitchen door 
of Glen-na-pooka house. 

As I opened the gate I saw old Mike brandishing an 
ancient saucepan full of severe-looking dental instru- 
Confronting him was Anastasia, the cook, a 
menacing figure. Mike turned to me. 

** She’s after refusing me the wee taste of fire to boil 
me instruments,” he declared wrathfully, “ and Johnny 
Davis shipwrecked with the teethaches these three days.” 

A pallid and swollen face now pecred phantom-like 
from behind the turf stack. This, I conchided, was Johnny 
Davis lurking in what did duty for Mike’s waiting-room. 

“And the old doctor .. . 
continued the would-be dentist, ** laying it on me soul to 
boil them instruments before ever Vd lay 
Christian’s jaw.” 

Anatasia’s silence broke stormily as with the roll of 
thunder. 
one hand and a knife in the other. 
spectable widow who “* 


* Wisha ! 


ments. 


God send him light,” 


them on a 


She was holding a cabbage, like an orb, in 
Anastasia was a re- 
contended ~ with the cooking. 

Who’s stopping you boiling vour old trash 


““Couldn’t you give Mike the range for five minutes 
’Stasia ?” L asked, trying to effect that displeasing thing 
a treaty. 4 

“‘And I making custard, Miss ? ” 
fastidious air of disgust. ‘“‘ He has me turned in me 
stomach, begging your honour’s pardon, with his old 
instruments. There’s Delia upstairs overcoming the 
mistress’s room, or she’d say the same thing.” 

In pity for the nervous tension ef the pallid Johnyy 
Davis I suggested a compromise. I had a spirit stove jy 
my room. I would bring it to the front door and Mike 
should boil his saucepan there. 

With a gloomy brow he followed me to the front of the 
house which looks so benignly towards the mountains of 
Wicklow. 

* The old doctor would have known to put that one in 
her place,” he muttered sourly. “* An operation would 
come first with him, custard or no custard. An’ mightn’t 
I give the lad a septic jaw,” he added with pompous 
enjoyment of a technical term, “* an’ by the way he feels 
a sort of beeling in his mouth I think he has an abscess.” 

“Oh, Mike!” I said. 
the new doctor.” 

“Ah! Not at all, miss. Johnny said he'd sooner be 
torn by wild beasts. Since the old doctor went they'd all 
rather come to me that has the old doctor's ways.” 

Mike suddenly grew dreamy and rhapsodical. 

“Ah! That was the fine endurable old man,” he told 
me with a sigh. ‘ There never was a funeral the like of 
it, I’m telling you, in this county or in the four provinces 
of Ireland, nor in England itself. The scenery at that 
funeral had me bet, the wonder of it would have terrified 
you. 
the Protestant church to One-Tree Lane that’s three miles 
off. And them that had neither carriage nor motor came 


she asked with a 


** For mercy *s sake send him to 


There was carriages and there was motors from 


in cars or ass-carts or any old yoke they could get, and 


the sobbings and the howls of them must have ascended 
to the canopy of Heaven. Oh! the 
blind the sight in your two eyes, so it would.” 

The water was boiling as Mike talked. He considered 
it gravely, then made this solemn pronouncement : 


**T do always say, an’ Pm one that should know, tha 


rrandeur of it would 


‘ 
5 


+ 
a wedding is one thing, an’ a good thing too, but for ral 
enjoyment, give me a funeral.” 

He lifted his saucepan cautiously. 

“I'm thinking it’s time I made that extraction,” said 
he, and hobbled away. 


W. M. Letts, 


The Theatre 


[“ Bert's Grav” By Exnizanerir 
Tneatre. Forum THeatrre Guinp. 
S. Ansky. Ar THE Royary 


SakeR. Ar rue Court 

“Toe DyppeK.” BY 
THEATRE. |] 

Has not criticism been too severe upon Miss Elizabeth Baker's 
new comedy, Bert's Girl? She has been accused of caricature, 
of exaggeration. 

Exaggerated, perhaps, the ‘soul-subduing 
Walters family, resident in fulham, which Mrs. Walters would 
cell Chelsea—thus showing that she has ideals : 
at any rate, for those who, failing to see the good in Mrs. 
Walters, blame Miss Baker, instead of themselves, for being 
too hard upon her. 

The poor woman deeply interested me. Too fat for her 
clothes, too old for the hue of her hair, she is the victim of her 
pouting and flouncing daughter's insolence, and of the pet 


picture of the 


exaggerated, 


plexity scattered in ber hideous room by the eccentric descents | 


from the garret above of her rich uncle, the recluse, Martin 
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a 


mrent, who allows her and her family to live rent free below 
him. Why ? Apparently for the delight of torturing himself 
with the Carlylean mood of misanthropy—for the pleasure 
of loathing the stupidity of Mrs. Walters and of her bounder 
on, Bert. For this embittered Trent in his garret stands for 
q world the Fulham family have never recognized. 

He, too, is, if you like, a caricature, as all monomaniacs 
appear to be on the stage. He lives in imagination amongst 
the * faint Olympians,” and has created for himself a vision, 
in Gocthe’s manner, of a calm eugenic Greck or Greco-Roman 
yorld, inhabited by well-mated marmorcal beauties, with 
We may smile at his taste; but 
we know what he means, when, with fierce sarcasm, he intro- 
ices Bert to Hippomenes, and Bert's girl, who has a profile, 





ssively pure profiles. 


vTt 
{ 
to Atalanta. 
which exaggeration hardly matters, so long as we get the two 
worlds of conceivable beauty and actual ugliness sharply 
contrasted. And I think that Miss Baker would have really 


This seems, in fact, to be one of those cases in 


“brought it off.” 
che not chosen, for a link and passage between the two worlds, 


really achieved a imasterpiece of irony, had 
the inert figure of Bert's girl-—of an irritatingly insipid Stella 
Marsh, who ought never to have followed Rert from Margate 
to London; who, having followed him, intensely admiring 
him, would never have succumbed so swiftly to the Olympians 
jn the garret, and whose classical form would, ten to one, have 
enclosed 9 soul as rudimentary as those of the Athenian ladies 


in Aristophanes. 


A play of two contr: sted worlds also, which vet seem to 
melt together, in an atmosphere of devotional dreams, is 
Ansky’s strange vision of The Dybbuk. Dr. Whitehead tries 


tv persuade us in his Religion inthe Making that * the ages of 


Yet I fear that the rationalist 
in the stalls will see here only the illustration of a prolonged 


faithare the ages of rationalism. 


piece of hocus-pocus, connected with the world-wide belief in 
“Ts it not all writtenin The Golden Bough,” 
he will say. “* particularly in that volume named Taboo, and the 
Perils of the Soul? Why should we be interested in the 


ecstasies and incantations of these pious Jews, worthy Pharisees 


transmigration. 


who share all sorts of absurd superstitions with the Fijj 
landers ?°? And if you take The Dybbuk in that mood it 
will disappoint you. 

Through its delays and obscurity, however, the sympathetic 
listener will appreciate the beauty in its profound sineerity— 
the conviction with which, by a hundred little touches, the 
uuthor builds up that other ghostly world of vagrant, uneasy 
souls who haunt the living and demand satisfaction for the 
pledges never fulfilled in the real world of men. The meaning 
of the play goes far beyond its mere incident, which, briefly, is 


of a young girl by the spirit of her pre- 


the °° posse ssion hs 


destined lover. Its theme reminds us of Comte’s maxim 
that “ humanity is composed of the living and the dead,” and 
that, of these, the dead are always the more powerful. 

It is a tragedy demanding imaginative production, imagina- 
tive acting. Mr. Robert Atkins has 
vet somehow we miss the expected hint of 

WV e miss it, for the 
most part in the acting too, in spite of the ereat merits of Mr. 
of Mr. Michael Sherbrooke’s 
exorcist, the Rabbi, fine in gesture and aspect, but with rather 


done all solidly, 
competentty 


Maeterlinckian vagueness in suggestion. 
Lirnest Milton’s dreamy student ; 
too rasping and prosaic an utterance : and of Miss Joan 


P rt ir 


“orannic. As to 


clinging and cringing Frade, the possessed girls 





3s Jean Forbes-Robertson, she suggests, 


by her appearance, the tortures of Leah: she knows how to 


keep still; how to listen. It would be too much to expect 
that, after so little expericnes, she should exhibit, in the 
scenes where the lost soul speaks through her mouth, the 
tragic power of a Rachel. She never offends or forces a note. 


But her voice is still monotonous, her tones invariable ; which 


is only to suggest that. naturally, she has very much to learn. 
Ricuarnd JENNINGS. 


oe, Oe —————— — 
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The Cinema 


(Tum FinmMinc or tre GoLpEN EAGLE AT THE PoLy?rEecHuNic 
THEATRE] 

Tut deer-forest is responsible for the preservation of several 

of our rarest and most beautiful fauna. To the forest has 

resorted the osprey, leaving the lakes where it almost always 

fell an easy prey to the egg-hunter or the gun. 

erey stone-piles in the corries, 


Among the 
the wild-cat finds a refuge, 
and it is good to be able to note that that interesting but 
untameably savage creature was recorded last year to be 
increasing in numbers, and to have spread down into south- 
eentral Perthshire. 

The occasional wooded stretches which the forests contain 
(a Seottish d« ied on the lucus «@ 
offer shelter to the beautiful pine-marten ; 


almost desert, 





r-* forest” is nat non princi 





and finally, those 


huge, areas of grey mountain and ecorrie and 
bere hillside have given a chance to landowners 


of Sutherland, who do not look on the | 


like the Duke 


resery ing of grouse 
ill of a Scottish estate, 
to afford range and shelter to the golden eagle. On a forest 





and black-game as the be-all and end 





indeed the presence of that bird is almost an unmixed advan- 
tage, for, though possibly a new-dropped fawn may now and 
then go to swell the eyric’s already well-filled larder, yet the 
whirring grouse and the 
stalk is all to 


eagle’s war on the suddenly 
pestilent blue hare which hav« 
the good. 

But not to all of us, alas! is 
i Highland home, o1 


spoiled many a 


it given to view the golden 
to watch him glide 
to the evrie’s edge, some quarry gripped fast in his talon, 

ile bird 


to which we shall be introduced) in the domestic intimacies 


moothly 


eagle in his 


much less to share with him, or her (for it is the fem 





of the eyrie. But with the help of Captain Knight, whose 





picture of the golden cagle is surely one of the most beautiful 


and arresting films in the world, all these things are possible 
to us even here in London. Captain Knight had the rare 


good luck of being able to film three eyries in a season, two of 


iD ¢ 


them within a mile of each other, and his camera has provided 
us with a series of pictures of surpassing beauty and interest, 
1 


and with one feature of rea! importance to the ornitholo- 


gist, who for long has been puzzled to find one eaglet only in a 


nest when two eggs were known to have been laid. The mys- 


tery exists no longer, for one of these films shows us the 
female ecaglet (always the larger bird) grappling with her downy 
brother in a struggle to the death, for the finale is his disap- 


pearance over the side. Much else, too, we can learn about 


the eagle's domestic economy-—how the bird (like the sparrow- 
hawk) adorns its ne.t with fresh green tufts ; how gently the 


mother-bird feeds her ravening young, though a tiny creature 
, 


like the gold-erest will ram food down its nestling’s throat 
with hurried and relentless roughness ; how the eagiets throw 





up undigested pellets of bones, fur and so forth, as 


Jo all 


mw the young practise “* physical 


havweks, owls and herons: h 


preliminary to flight ; and with what apparent callous- 


parent-bird stands by 


jerks 


! 
ness the 


and unconeernedly watches 


one of her nestlings do the other to death. 


Though the pietures could—indeed do—speak for them- 


selves. an additional interest is derived not alone from Captain 


Knight's running verbal commentary, but also from the 
modest yet picturesque account he gives of his adventures 
while on the quest. —how black slugs invaded his bacon-and- 
eggs, how a family of rabbits had a burrow under his tent, 
how the Highland midge nearly drove him (and the caglets) 
frantic, and how a storm of wind and rain almost ruined his 


hopes of the third eyrie. 
As a foil 


of beauty. 


ox to fill full the 
opened with a charming peep 


to the sterner liistory of t 
the picture 





measure 


into the nest of a golden-crested wren hanging from a pine- 

branch, and we were also introduced to a bird-criminal in the 

shape of a bottle-tit which le irtlessly and feloniously stole 

feathers from a neighbour's n And 
1 


finally, a picture of that dainty little hawk, the merlin, on 


t of brooding young. 
her nest full of purplish-red eggs was a gem of natural 
beauty. 

The bird-lover that does not go to see Captain Knight's 
film will lose very much. and not the bird-lover alone. 


M. J. C. M. 
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Correspondence 


A Lerrer From Pekin 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—The ceremony of the “send off” is one of the most 
carefully observed points in Chinese etiquette. A high 
functionary making his departure from Peking is sped with 
military bands and the explosion of many fireworks. 

It was, therefore, profoundly significant when Sir Francis 
Aglen, leaving Peking after thirty-nine years in the Chinese 
Government service, including seventeen as the head of the 
finest public department that exists in China, was allowed 
to go with no other token of respect than the popping of a 
few crackers outside his front door by his own domestic 
staff. His European friends, of course, paid him liberal 
honours, and the Ministers of the Powers were represented. 

The cause of such an extraordinary mark of ingratitude 
lies simply in his refusal to obey the bidding of the Peking 
politicians when to obey meant to break with the high 
standards of public duty which he has always maintained. 
With the constantly growing pressure for ready money at all 
costs, the conflict was bound to occur, and Sir Francis being 
of the type of official who will not compromise with his 
conscience and taking, moreover, a view of his responsibilities 
as head of the Customs Service which the Government whom 
he served considered unduly autocratic, it was almost inevitable 
that the conflict should lead to a crash. 

It is only to be hoped that this deplorable incident is 
closed and that his successor, Mr. Edwards, will be able to 
weather the stormy waters on which he has found himself 
so abruptly launched by his late chief's dismissal. For the 
moment the signs ave propitious inasmuch as the South are 
showing no signs of giving effect to their threat to disown 
a new Inspector-General appointed by Peking. An interesting 
mark of the times is the filling of the Chief Secretary’s post 
for the first time by a Japanese member of the service, a 
recognition of Japan's present importance in Chinese affairs 
and perhaps a presage of the future. 

Belief in the possibility of a truce between North and South 
has lately been strengthened by various proclamations made 
by Chiang Kai-shek, the Southern Commander-in-Chief. 
It has long been evident that a deep cleavage existed between 
him and the Communist members of his party established 
in Hankow. He has now openly denounced them and has 
at the same time intimated to the North that there is no 
obstacle on his own part to a working agreement if the Northern 
Icaders will agree to calling a People’s Convention to decide 
on the form of Government. Everyone knows, of course, 
that genuine popular representation in political affairs is 
quite impractical in China. The proposal is, therefore, 
less ingenuous than it sounds. The fact of its having been 
made, however, combined with the evident anxiety of Mukden 
to get out of the struggle before things grow worse and before 
their financial position reaches utter collapse puts a temporary 
truce at least within the bounds of possibility. Such a truce 
would be mainly a manifestation of the spirit of compromise 
ingrained in Chinese nature and would leave the inevitable 
settlement to be fought out later. 

A cessation of the present struggle depends, in any case, 
on the subjugation of the Communist element. Solid Chinese, 
equally in North and South, are naturally reacting against 
the practical exposition of the Communist doctrine now 
taking place throughout the Southern provinces. In fact, 
the political conflict tends to take a new direction and resolve 
itself into a class war. From being a subordinate ally of the 
Kuomintang, the Communist Pariy, with the Russians at 
its head, is launching out and defying the old leaders, 
Entrenched behind labour agitation— in its present organized 
form a new and incalculable force in Chinese affairs—the 
Communists may be able successfully to withstand the military 
faction under Chiang Kai-shek. 

Meanwhile, it is possible that the British private soldier 
will, as before, prove the best diplomatic representative that 
Great Britain can send forth and do more than the Press or 
any other agency to dissipate the grotesque misrepresentations 
from which we suffer so badly in China.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Your PekinG CORRESPONDENT, 


Se 
<< 


A Lerrer rrom Dustin, 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 


Srr,— What I think is really the most interesting aspect of affairs 
in Ireland at this moment is the headlong tendency towards 
State Socialism manifested by virtually all the Free State 
parties. The policy in question has been adopted by Diil 
Eireann, not as the result of a devotion to Socialistic principles 
but through pure empiric acceptance of the logic of facts 
Take, for instance, the Shannon Electricity Bill, now passing 
through the Oireachtas. In two years’ time electrical power 
generated on the Shannon will be available to the greater part 
of the Free State. Already the great steel masts which carry 
the high tension cables are rising against the sky-line of 
County Dublin. From the beginning it was provided that the 
control of the great power supply should be vested in a Board 
appointed by the State. The measure now about to pass inty 
law sets up that Board, and, what is a new and unexpected 
development, gives the Board control of every manner of 
electrical undertaking in the country. If the letter of the lay 
be carried inte effect, every shop selling electric light bulbs or 
smoothing irons will be State-controlled. Power and lighting 
and the supply of materials connected therewith will }e 
nationalized. 

Then there is the Minister for Agriculture’s Bill for the 
control of the dairying industry. This measure provides for 
the State-assisted establishment of 
throughout the land, and for the compulsory purchase of the 
existing proprietary dairies. Farmers selling milk to the 
dairies will be obliged to be shareholders, and the dairies wil] 
be obliged to market their produce through a national board, 
which thus will control the entire volume of Free State dairy 
produce exports. 

I might quote other examples of the trend towards general 
State control of the nation’s activities, such as the remarkably 
successful experiment of handing Dublin and Cork over ta 
City Commissioners, who have improved the public services 
out of recognition, while drastically bringing down thie rates, 
The two that I have given, however, are the most significant, 
They rise from the realization that the Tree State does not 
possess the resources ef private industry which would make 
profitable use of the Shannon electrical supply or would bring 
dairying to the Danish pitch of development. Strangers 
would wonder at the absence of cavil with which these measures 
have been accepted. ‘The most conservative Press has praised 
them. No party has raised objections save on points of 
detail. The reason is that if the Shannon power is to be 
exploited at all, it must be either by foreign capital (and the 
danger of far-reaching German penetration would not be 
denied by the warmest champion of the Shannon scheme) or 
by the State itself- for we have no great captains of industry 
with vast wealth ready for investment. As to the dairying 
measure, those most familiar with Irish farming believe that 
mass marketing of our produce alone can work econonically 
enough to enable our farmers to compete with those of 
Denmark and New Zealand. They hold, too, that the 
stimulation of dairying is the soundest way to promote 
the system of “ mixed farming,” so suitable to a land of 
small holders. 


co-operative dairies 


Since I wrote the foregoing, however, the general 
acquiescence in the Free State Government's Socialistic 
tendency has been suddenly disturbed. A manifesto was 
published in the Irish Press from a great number of electrical 
engineers, who complained that if the Shannon Electricity 
Bill should pass into law in its present form, general expro- 
priation of vested interests would follow. When the Bill 
came up in Déil Eireann, the protest thus made outside the 
house was taken up by several Deputies, and the daily Press 
followed with a unanimous denunciation of the confiscatory 
part of the proposals. Private electrical enterprises must be 
allowed to serve the public as far as their ability to give cheap 
service allows, says the Irish Times. Otherwise, * the thin 
edge of the Socialist wedge will have been driven under the 
fabric of the State, and capital, ever fearful of innovation, 
will be encouraged to seek refuge elsewhere.’ The Irish 
Independent similarly opposes interference with private 
property and enterprise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your Dustin CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life and Sport 


(irstes AND MororistTs. 

in which the chief missiles so far are words 
London 
petween gipsies and motorists who invade their haunts. 


ucer duel 
being engaged on some commons north of 


Yhere is one particular common where gipsies have lived 


Imost continuously for years. They might not be orde red 


alr 
off, till it was decided in law that a lack of sanitary conveni- 
ences, especially water, was reason enough for moving them 
on. This expedient is being exploited in more than one 


haunt, where local residents had become tired of the gipsics. 
the chief charge against them was not thieving or begging ; 
put the defacement of the common. It is now found that 
the commens suffer a great deal more from travelling pic- 
pickers than from any colony of resident gipsies. After 
every fine Saturday or Sunday the commons, even in very 
r mote places, are hideous with paper and tins, and the 
debris of temporary encampments. Already, even thus 
early in the year, several extensive gorse fires have broken 
ott. J'o such excesses the gipsies point with indignation, 
and not unnaturally ask why they should be harried when 
do worse things. 

* * * * 

It is altogether astonishing how various are the influences 
of the democratic motor, some good, some bad. I will 
quote only personal experiences. Certain commons were 
much beloved a few years ago by particular birds. On one 
you might make tolerably sure of finding that furtive and 
eccentric bird, the “ His favourite patch of 
gorse with a thick hedgerow close by were both burnt by 
picnickers two years ago; and no bird of the species has 
been seen since. On the other hand birds, as well as rats 
and mice and even foxes, have discovered the great plenty 
of food left from the alfresco luncheons ; and on Mondays 
a common will be as populous with such pickers up of 
unconsidered trifles as it is empty on Sundays. Country 
people are beginning to take a hint from the birds and to 
exploit these visitors so far as may be. Flowers and small 
fruit are always marketable ; and here and there are being 
grown and gathered specially for these new clients. 

* * m x 


ether “ vugroms ” 


goat sucker.” 


The change brought by the popular motor into rural England 
is much greater than the countryman has yet realized. He 
will be wise, where it threatens him, to take counsel with the 
Society for the Preservation of Rural England. In spite of its 
newness it has already begun to exert a wide beneficence. 

t So * Sy 
Morr Gins, 

livery week evidence accumulates of the cruelty inflicted 
hy the setting of gins. In some parishes, especially in the 
West of England, there are set daily many hundred of these 
I myself saw over a score within a few minutes on a 
gol! links in North Devon; and from the same county have 
just received an account, written by a naturalist, of the various 
sorts of victim which die in the traps laid for rabbits. They 
include numbers of birds and even a badger. Foxes, in spite 
of their careful cunning, are often caught, though they usually 
escape with a wound. ‘The cruelty is immensely increased by 
forgetfulness. It is not likely that a man who sets two score 
of traps will remember the situation of each, even if he 
troubles to visit them at short intervals. 

me ¥: 4 


engines, 


IIAWKING witna EaG.es. 

No greater accomplishment in the domain of natural history 
has ever been recorded than Captain Knight's training of the 
Golden Eagle to hawk from his wrist. Quite apart from his 
moving photographs, which have attracted us all for some 
years, he has discovered new habits and habits of mind—if the 
word is allowable Many birds are not less docile 
than dogs. The monster golden eagle flies to Captain Knight’s 
lure with just the same mad eagerness as a young spaniel runs 
after a thrown ball; and Captain Knight has been clawed by 
the eagle on delaying to throw the lure, just as men have been 
excitedly bitten by dogs whom they stirred to excitement that 
had no outlet. It is not only hawks that can be taught to 


in birds. 


hawk, One of the most docile of all birds is the small owl, and 
if the eagle will forgive the comparison-—to 


it can be trained 


hawk beetles from the starting point of the wrist more quickly 
than a hawk is persuaded to attack the heron. And birds will 
learn to play as well as to hunt. Lord Lilford, the rash 
introducer of the little owl, used to play hide-and-seek with 
a favourite wagtail. There seems to be no good reason why 
a score and more species of wild birds might not be half-tamed, 
as jackdaws are, without any recourse to the cage. Captain 
Knight began taming the cagles at the nest. It is the experi- 
ence of many of us that a number of small birds can be tamed 
at the same period. I have fed or handled green-finches, 
blackbirds, and hedge-sparrows, and owls. ‘The secret is 
persistence. Birds soon grow used to any visitor or strange 
object, such as a camera. It is the strange that frightens. 
* * * * 

Doc anv Horse Airs, 

Frequenters of a certain small golf links are often as much 
interested in two animals on the links as in their own game— 
and this says a good deal for a golfer. The animals are an 
antique horse. that pulls one of those queer buck-jumping 
mowing machines, and a mongrel dog that accompanies the 
horse wherever he goes. ‘There is no doubt at all that the dog 
is wholly devoted to the horse. He plays the Pylades to his 


Orestes. If he takes occasional excursions after other dogs or 
some alluring scent—for partridges are fond of jugging on the 
common—he returns quickly and jogs along besides the horse, 


as if his only duty and pleasure were to keep him company in 
his laborious occupation. ‘There are, of course, many examples 
of wild and domestic animals mothering the young of other 
animals, It is within my experience, for example, that a ca 
will suckle young rats. But this sort of friendship between 
different species is rare, rarer perhaps than one would expect, 
especially with the dog, which as a rule seems to be singularly 
dependent on companionship. And if with man, why not with 
horse ? 
A Lonpon VILLAGE CitURCiH. 
A controversy is in progress over Finchley Church, which 
of all such buildings in London, that amalgam of hamlets, 
is the nearest to the old village church. 
was a great forest ; and it is not improbable that the present 
church stands where a little wooden chapel was erected early 
in the seventh century to serve the spiritual needs of the 
foresters who were cutting timber for use at St. Paul's! 
Ifowever that may be, the sixteenth century church that 
stands there to-day is quite unsurpassed in London for its 
air of quiet rusticity ; and Finchley becomes a village again 
as we look at it. It is one of the minor troubles of our 


Finchley, we know, 


civilization as developed that we have enormous churches— 
as in the Valley of the Nene— where no people are, and little 
churches where the population swarms. But the enlargement 
ofthe one may be nearly as barbarous as the destruction of the 
other. It is generally wiser to builda new church than to spoil 
an old at great expense. 

% x 
ECCENTRIC SPRING, 

The chief trouble of this eccentric spring of ours is, and 
has been, that the land is unapproachable. Even gardeners, 
much more farmers, were kept idle throughout February 
and most of March because anything in the shape of a seed- 
bed was unprocurable. Wappily for the gardener his crops 
differ diametrically from the farmer's. It may be said that 
it is impossible to be too late in a garden, but that lateness 
is the ruin of the farm. Jct no gardener think that delay 
should limit his sowings or plantings when at last the dusty 
surface is vouchsafed, Kyen shrubs may be planted late, 
and in the case of evergreens, April is quite the best month. 
It is perhaps not generally understood that some few plants 
rather like to be transplanted when actually in flower. A 
few Irises are best replanted then, as Mr. Dykes, that specialist 
of specialists, proved. In my garden nothing is brighter at 
the moment than a patch of anemone put in the ground 
last vear at this very date when the plants were already in 
flower. Kvery root is much bigger and stronger to-day than 
those planted a year ago; and they were then uprooted 
rather roughly and hurriedly. 

W. Beacnu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


LICENSING REFORM 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, Your correspondent’s conclusions are disappointing. 
They lead nowhere. As a practical proposition, it is useless 
to expect the brewers to reform their houses within the limits 
required. Take a case, which is common, of half a score of 
public houses, owned by four or five breweries, within a 
quarter-mile radius. 'To improve them all is unnecessary and 
inexpedient. Whose houses are to go and whose to remain ? 

‘The main objection to public control raised by your corres- 
pondent is the danger to be feared from popular agitation and 
clamour at clection times. I suggest for consideration a 
scheme on the following lines :— 

(1) Parliament to establish a Board of Commissioners, irre- 
movable except on a joint petition of both Ulouses io the 
Crown. This will meet the objection of popular clamour. 

(2) The Commissioners to be directed to acquire on com- 
pensation terms, based on to-day’s Company balance-sheets 
and Stock Exchange prices, all licensed houses (except bona- 
fide hotels) and breweries within seven years : payment to be 
made by means of a special Government £5 per cent. Stock at 
par, the price of “ free’ houses to be twenty years’ Income 
Tax assessment, licensees to receive the amount of three years’ 
assessment or market value of fixtures and reasonable com- 
pensation to dispossessed staff and men. 

(3) Two-thirds of the houses to be closed immediately. the 
remainder to be improved and carried on under the Com- 
missioners’ supervision, and the profits, together with the 
proceeds of sale of unrequired property, to be applied in pay- 
ment of interest and extinguishing loan over a period of forty 
years ; the Commissioners to have power to close additional 
houses at their discretion and to remove licences into new 
districts to satisfy strict public requirements. 

(4) No new clubs to be established without the sanction of 
the Commissioners. 

(5) The Commissioners to have uncontrolled power to close 
existing clubs for improper conduct. 

This scheme would at once effect the required reduction in 
the number of existing houses, without cost to the public, and 
it would provide for reasonable requirements. It would com- 
pensate existing interests and, above all, it would remove the 
temptation to push the sale of intoxicants for profit. 

In case public opinion moved in the direction of further 
curtailment, this could from time to time be effected by Par- 
liamentary directions to the Commissioners._-I am, Sir, &c., 

Member or Licensinc Commirrer. 


BLACK AND WHITE 

[To the Edilor of the Sevcratror.] 
Sir,— Lord Olivier’s two statements in The Anulomy of 
Africon Misery to my criticism of which he takes exception 
in your issue of April 2nd, are (1) “ the Boers . quitted 
the Cape in protest against the abrogation of the law of 
slavery ” (p. 165), and (2) “ * Kitchen Waflir’ is largely the 
lingua franca of the Cape and Natal” (p. 192). 

Yo the criticisms I made on those statements I still adhere. 
They were that Lord Olivier’s first statement was a half-truth 
and the second an inaccuracy. As to (1), the emigrant 
Boers who quitted Cape Colony on the Great Trek came 
almost exclusively from the Midlands and East, which were 
not on the whole slave-holding areas. Lord Olivier can find 
exact figures in Theal, who adds “the slavery question in 
any of its aspects had really little to do with the emigration.” 
This statement is a suflicient comment on Lord Olivier’s 
half-truth, for the voortrekkers can hardly be supposed to 
have smarted under a grievance, which was for them on the 
whole non-existent. At the same time they did feel for their 
Western brethren, who were slave-holders, but who did not 
emigrate. 

As to (2), Lord Olivier’s ignorance of local conditions is still 
apparent. Let him go to Cape Town or Uitenhage or Graaff 
Reinet and see how many housewives speak to their boys in 
Kaffir. In Grahamstown too, nearer the Kaflir border, you 
will seldom hear a white man or woman speaking even to a 


the Editor 


“red” Kaflir (Lord Olivier will, of course, know what this 
term means) in Kaflir. The lingua franca of the Cape generally 
for whites, Hottentots, Kleurlings and Kaflirs is the taal 
Mr. Maurice Evans wrote about South-East Africa, where 
in some of the country districts of South-Eastern Cape 
Colony only as all over Natal, Kitchen Kaflir is the means 
of communication ; through the rest— the greater part-. 
of Cape Colony it is not used.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Your Reviewer, 


[To the Editor of the Sercrvor.] 

Sir. I find that I did, towards the end of The Anatomy of 
African Misery, refer to the Boers as having “ quitted the 
Cape in protest against the abrogation of the law of slavery.” 
That is the reverse of what your reviewer stated I said. 
but if that is what he had in mind we may perhaps cry quits 
on the score of careless writing. ‘That is, indeed, only part 
of the truth, and it was other parts of the Boers’ grievance: s, 
and not this, that I had emphasized in my introductory 
historical précis (pp. 8, 9). 

I have looked up Maurice Evans's statement as to “ Kitchen 
Kaffir” being the lingua franca between Englishmen and 
natives throughout South-East Africa. It is extremely 
precise and positive ; but if your reviewer can attest that it 
is now no longer true, or even largely true, so much the 
better, and I shall be glad to have been corrected. I am, 
Sir, &e., Oniyvier, 

Old Hall, Ramsden, Charlbury. 


INCOME TAX PAYMENT 

[To the Editor of the Sercraxvor.] 
Sir,—In the last paragraph of his article on ‘‘ The Coming 
Budget,” Mr. A. W. Kiddy speaks of some measure being 
introduced to accelerate the ingathering of the Income Tay. 
My experience is that if those responsible for deciding the 
amount due would be more prompt in arriving at a decision, 
and that a correct one, much of the tax now outstanding would 
have been paid long ago. 

Take my own case as a sample. On May 13th last year I 
sent in my return on the same lines as previous years. Questions 
were raised on various matters, and these were promptly 
replied to. It is now March 27th and I am still waiting fora 
final demand which, if correct, will be paid on receipt. Why, 
also, cannot taxpayers be supplied with particulars of the 
total amount of the demand and how the same is arrived at? 
A business man, if he supplies goods or undertakes work of any 
kind, sends in an invoice giving details showing how the total 
is made up, and I think our Government should do the same. 
There would be much more satisfaction in then making pay- 
ment, as no sane man wants to quarrel with the Inspector or 
Collector of Taxes. They are only doing their duties, and if 
matters connected therewith were made more simple, life for tax- 
payers and gatherers would be more pleasant. The Chancellor 
might tempt the taxpayer to be prompt by offering a discount 
for payment on first demand if the amount is correct. 

Is there an appeal committee at headquarters where a 
complaint could be lodged with a fair chance of the same 
receiving attention? There are several matters on which I 
should like to have some first-hand information.— I am, Sir. &, 

ENQUIRER. 

[We agree with our correspondent. We have always 
thought that Income Tax forms are unduly complicated. 
Surely Income Tax payers are entitled to a clearly sect out 
statement as to how their taxation has been arrived at.— 
Ep. Spectator] 

AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Spvervsror.] 
Sir,--In view of the widespread interest aroused in } 
columns by Mr. Murray Allison’s article on Publicity for 
the League of Nations, the following figures may be of 
interest. 
During the forty-fourth session of the 
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League, which lasted from March 7th to March 14th, the 
Times published 15} columns of information, including three 
jeading articles. The Manchesier Guardian and the Daily 
News are bracketed second with 10} columns, including one 
jeading article in the Guardian and three in the Daily News ; 
the Westminster Gazette published 91 columns with two 
leading articles ; the Daily Telegraph published seven columns ; 
the Daily Ewpress six ; the Daily Chronicle five ; the Morning 
post 33, and the Daily Herald and Daily Mail 3} each. The 
total, together with 3? columns in the Observer, amounted to 
ssi columns, and there were eleven leading articles. ° 

Now the March Council was considered to be a dull meeting. 
The Agenda was almost entirely made up of routine items and 
it was, for a considerable time. not thought likely that the 
Yoreign Ministers would find it worth while to attend. It is 
true that the publication of the League’s Report on the 
Traffic in Women and Children aroused a considerable interest. 
Yet it is surely a striking fact that the London Press should 
have devoted so much space to the proceedings of an ordinary 
meeting of the Council.—T am, Sir, &c., 

15 Grosvenor Crescent, SW. 1, Maxwenn Garner. 

THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 
| To the Editor of the Sevcvsx'vor.] 
Sin. There has been a tendency in this country to consider 
the aesthetics of public worship as beneath the notice of 
This idea ts 

for the value of beauty must be an essential part of the Divine 
for the great 
tligious disputes of the Tconoclastic Controversy, the 
West in the eleventh 
-uritan revolution have all turned on 


serious men. the outcome of a bad philosophy, 


nature. It is also contradicted by history ; 


separa- 
tion of East and century, the 
Reformation. and the | 

external matters -the lost on the use of the surplice and 


black gown, the weddine-ring, and the cross in baptism, 

observances Which were opposed by the Puritans. 
lt may, therefore, be worth while to say a word about that 
objection to the Revised Prayer Book, constantly raised by 
} accuses its authors of legalizing the 


Heh 
, 
By 


the extremists. w 
* mass-vestinents.” 


this alarming expression the chasuble 


neant. that earment which in the Greek Church is called 





This is the kind of statement which obscures 
the truth behind a Most scholars 
would put it exactly the other way round, and would say that 


i J }. : 
ihe Phelonion. 


host of misconceptions. 


the Revised Prayer Book really legalizes the use of the surplice 


end stole (or searf) at the Communion Service. For the 
preeent Book of Common Praver not only allows, but orders 
the use of the vestment or cope, because in the famous Orna- 
ments Rubric (which is printed just before Morning Prayer) 
it refers the minister to the second year of Edward VI, when 
the Praver Book of 1549 was in foree. 

What the 


proposed new rubric will do, therefore, is not 


only to admit that the Ornaments Rubrie means what it says, 
but also to relieve the consciences of those who do not follow 
th ier of 1549 by using “the Vesture appointed for that 
ministration, that is to say : a white alb plain, with a vestment 

cope.’ "The Revised Prayer Book gives them permission 
instead to weal a surplice with stole, or with scarf and 
hood.’ 


lent and 
should be 


Mav IT venture to add that in serious discussion vic 





terms like *“* mass-vestments ” 


vided ? The 


quest ron-pceeginy 


chasuble was ordered (with the cope as an 


liernative) by Cranmer in 1549; it is used to-day by the 
Swedish Lutheran Church, as well as inallthe Eastern Churches. 
The chesuble was a choir-habit in the ninth century, before 
the mediaeval surplice was invented ; in the seventh, it was 
the common outdoor dress of bishops, just as the apron and 
waiters now the Empress Theodora and her ladics (as 


Well as the bishop) wear it in the sixth-century mosaics at 
Ravenna: senaters and their eflicials wore it under the 
Or rs Gratian. & in the fourth: and inthe same cra it 
was the overcoat in which St. Martin was riding, when he 

ed off his tunie and eave it (not the half of it) to a beggar. 
The chasuble (or phaenolen) is common as a secular dress in 
thig cond and third century frescoes of the Catacombs : it 
Ww ready a familiar overcoat when the writer of the 
Ni 1 Epistle to Timothy asked Timothy to bring his 
Phacnoler the cloke that I left at Troas with Corpus, 
In no when thou comest ~ (2 Tim. iv. 13). 





It is worth while stating these facts once for all, in view of 
the repeated misrepresentations that are made. Lucidity of 
mind will be increased if we agree to call by its right names 
this respectable “‘ ornament ” of the ministers, which many 
devotedly loyal Churchmen value as a symbol of continuity 
and universality, as well as for the beauty of it in its historic 
Kinglish form.—I am. Sir, &c.., Percy DreARMER. 
King’s College, University of London. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, —May I] including 
Bishop Knox —should open their Prayer Books at the beginning 
of ** The Order for Morning Praver” ? 
they will find these words : 

* And here is to be noted. that such Ornaments of the Church, 
and of the Ministers thereof, at all times of their Ministration, shall 
be retained, and be in use, as were in the Church of England, by the 
Authority of Parliament, in the Second Year of the Reign of King 
Edward the Sixth’? (1549). 


These Ornaments were 


suggest that your correspondents 


On the opposite page 


for the Churches :— The Altar with 
its Candlesticks, Cross, and Coverings; Paten and Chalice ; 
Cructs for Wine and Water; Font; Pulpit. For the 
Ministers : - Eucharistic Vestments, viz., Alb and Chasuble 
for the Celebrant; Albs and Tunicles for the Assistants ; 
Cope ; Surplice ; Rochet Pastoral Staffs and Mitre for Bishops. 
At the end of the ** Office for the Public Baptism of Infants,” the 
Minister says to the Godparents, ** Ye are to take care that 
this child is brought to the Bishop to be confirmed by him, 
so soon as he can say the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the 
further 


Ten Commandments in the vulgar tongue, and be 








instracted in the Church Catechism set ferth for that purpose.” 
In the Catechism are the following questions and answers : — 
(1) 0.._—-How many parts are there in a Sacrament 
(1) 1.—Two: the outward visible sign, an im. ls tal 
grace. 
(2) QY.—What is the outwar ut or sign in the Lord’s Supper ? 
A.-—Bread and Wine, which the Lord hath commanded tu be 
received. 
(3) Q. What is the inward part or thing signified ? 
(3) A.—The Body and Blood of Christ, which are verily « l 
deed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord's 
Supper, 


These words are quite plain and express the mind of the 
Chureh of Eneland at the time 
Prayer Book. 

May I finish by quoting 


of the last revision of the 

so it seems to me. 

some lines, which I have heard 

ascribed to Queen Elizabeth, though whether she is the 

author of them I do not know 
Christ was the Word and I 
He took the Bread and brake if, 
And what His word doth make it 
That | believe and take it. 

—l am, Sir, &c., 


, 


A COMMUNICAS 





[To the E 
Sin, The obvious reply to Mr. 
Sharqi’s ” 


understand by the words, 


lilor of the Sprecraror.] 

Jownton’s criticism of ~ EI 
luminous explanation of what an Oriental would 
is that they 


were spoken twelve months after the discourse delivercd in 


‘This is my body,” 
the synagogue at Capernaum, which had causcd so much 
surprise among the Jews, including seme, perhaps a large 
but with an exception recorded in 
(John vi. 68). The 
that discourse was derived from a pagan, not a Jewish, source, 
ilesh 


who believed that they would 


number, of the disciples, 


favour of * the Twetve symbolism of 


viz.. from such rites as the Taurobolium, in which the 


of a bull was eaten by mysti 





thus acquire superior strength and courage. Jesus, however, 


immediately explained that he did not mean Ifis words to be 


understood literally. A ye: later, when Hle ordained the 
Lord’s Supper in the presence of the devoted Twelve only, 
there is no record of their having uttered any such exclamation 
of surprise; and no doubt, as ** Kl Shargi™” has explained, 
they fully understood the words of institution to mean “* ‘this 
represents my body (blood) lam, Sir, &c., HF. Pevre 
CUenhall bl icarage, THlenley '- Arden, 
[Vo the Editor of the Seecrsror.] 

Sir, —That certain people possess heightened faculties of 
perception —clairvoyance, clairaudience, &¢.—is now an 
established fact, these faculti being recognized by ence 
under the name of hvperaesihesia. Much controversy upon 


the nature of the Sacraments and upon Reservation might, 
think, be avoided, if the testimony of such scer: 


and sensitives 
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were taken into consideration. Many have described the 
manifestation of the outpouring of the Spirit, which, though 
hidden from normal sight, they have seen at the consecration 
of the elements, and they all agree—I mention the fact without 
drawing any conclusions from it--that there is a great 
difference between the manifestation in “ Catholic” and 
** Protestant ’ churches, using the words in a wide sense. 

A friend of my own, who is specially sensitive to the “* atmo- 
sphere ” of buildings, can invariably tell, on entering a church, 
whether the Sacrament is reserved or not. This might be set 
down to imagination on her part, but the truth of her perception 
has been doubly proved in the following way. She has gone 
into a church, believing that the Sacrament was reserved, 
and to her surprise found the place lifeless, only to be informed 
Jater that reservation had been discontinued. On the other 
hand in a church where she had been told that reservation was 
not practised, she has realized the unmistakable glory of the 
Presence, and has then discovered that she had been mis- 
informed. 

Such facts as these cannot be ignored and they suggest that 
** modern scholarship,” which relies so much on the intellect 
and so little on the higher spiritual faculties, has yet much to 
learn about the mystery of the Eucharist.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Thistlebarrow Road, Bournemouth. G. R. DENNIs. 


THE GIRL OF TO-MORROW 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.|] 
Sir, -Surely Miss King-Hall’s letter in the Spectator of March 
26th shows an astonishing ignorance of the curricula for 
girls’ schools of the present day! Let her look into any 
syllabus for the school examinations of the various Univer- 
sities taken at practically all Public and many private schools, 
and she will see how mistaken is her assertion that * Kuropean 
History is practically never touched on.” 

Then, again, it is late in the day to judge of the value of 
subjects only by “ their importance to girls in after-life “—- 
e.g., of Latin, algebra, geometry— yes, and of cricket too. It 
is, of course, a truism to state that “ cooking and sewing are 
domestic arts of the utmost importance to the modern 
woman” (have they not been of importance to women of 
every age ?). But, again, if she will only aequaint herself with 
the aims—-and more or less successful aims—of every Educa- 
tion Committee in the country she can correct her mistake 
that they “* are regarded as ‘ extras’ at most schools.” Some 
of us still feel that in spite of their right inclusion in the 
ordinary school course, something may be expected yet from 
home teaching and that not everything in a girl's education 
should be handed over to the school. 

But can anything be said to one who speaks of the “ tread- 
mill of English History,” and who believes that, because she 
preferred literature to Latin and mathematics, it was a 
suflicient reason that she should be allowed while at school 
to neglect the latter so as to spend her time on the former ? 

I have nothing to do with schools, but I have much to do 
with girls who leave schools, and I am constantly impressed 
with their versatility, their extraordinary cleverness whether 
with their needle (and few do not turn out amazingly pretty 
dresses for themselves) or in cookery, and with their practical 
equipment for the emergencies of life. Are the schools to 
have no credit for this: may not even unpopular subjects 
have guided and disciplined them into their present efficiency 
and pleasantness, in which girls of no generation have excelled 
them ?—I am, Sir, &c., M. C. &. 


PERSISTENT ROOKS 
[To the Editor of the Svvcrator.] 

Sir,-A similar instance of persistency to that recorded by 
your correspondent was exhibited in my garden a few years 
ago by a pair of rooks. Not content with ample housing 
accommodation for a numerous colony offered by large trees 
on the lawn, this particular pair decided to build in an ilex 
quite close to my bedroom window. The cawing of rooks in the 
early morning is, IT think, one of the pleasantest of country 
sounds, but it is intensely exasperating if the birds carry on 
their building operations and the endless discussion they 
apparently entail within a few feet of the open window of the 
room in which one is trying to sleep ! 


Summary cjectment had to be effected. So I placed a 


ey 
—— 


ladder against the tree, and left it there in case they should 
try again, when, with a pole, I had completely destroyed the 
nest. They did try, seven or eight times in succession, though 
each time I destroyed their work: indeed, I am inclined ri 
think that they would have gained the day if I had not at last 
almost in desperation had recourse to * villainous saltpetre,” 
and opened fire on the nest—one blank cartridge was Sufficient 
—from an attic window which commanded it. This, I sup- 
pose, finally convinced them that the position was untenable 
for they retreated to the main rookery, and no rooks have 
ever attempted to build so close to the house again. —I ay 
Sir, &e., WALTER Crick, 
Oving Vicarage, near Chichester. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sin, ~The late Mrs. Helen McLeod Powell, of Criccieth, who 
died in 1911, was an even more remarkable link with the *45 
than the instance quoted by Mr. Martin in your issue of 
February 26th. The facts are given in the following extract 
from her obituary notice in the Scotsman :— 

** By the death of Mrs. Helen McLeod Powell, nés McKay, whi-h 
has taken place at Nant y-Velin, Criccieth, Carnarvenshire, there 
passed away one who in her young days was personally acquainted 
with a Highland woman whose memory extended back to the 
stirring times of the “45. The daughter of a retired Army officer 
resident in Banff, the deceased was born there on February 3rd, 
1822, and in her girlhood used to be deiegated by her materpal 
grandmother to distribute at Yule-tide, among certain poor I 


é i persons 
in the town, the annual proceeds of a charitable bequest left by a 
relative. Among the recipients was a very aged wornan named 
Tibbie McKay, who, as a girl when herding her grandmother's 


cow in the neighbourhood of Drummossie Muir, heard the firin 
of the guns there on the fateful 16th of April, 1746. Thus were 
the long intervening years between Culloden’s day and nov 
by the lives of but two persons, who were known to ork 
Scotsmen, January, 191.” 


—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Minshull, High Wycombe. 








Witrrip J. Tieur, 


TWO CORRECTIONS 
[To the Kditor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Two unfortunate misquotations in the Spectator of 
March 19th are unnoticed in this week's number, vo } venture 
to correct them. 

The words ** Dragons of the slime” (p. 474) are, of course, 

a mix-up of two lines in “* In Memoriam” :— 
* Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime.” 
If this is an intentional mix-up, surcly the words should not 
have been represented as a quotation. 

Then, on p. 470: “ We know, as-Calverley says, that ‘ the 

danger past will recur again.’ Calverley’s words are here 
misquoted and his meaning entirely altered :— 
“*. . « Dknew she was safe in her own home then, 
And, the danger past, would appear again, 
For she was a waier-rat.”’ 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Oxford, 


Epwarp B. Pouiron. 


Poetry 
Epitaph 


Sut was too lovely for remembrance— 
Let us forget her like a dream, 

Lest all our days and all our nights hereafter 
Empty should seem, 


Let not the blind remember beauty, 
Nor deaf men think upon a tune... . 

There are things that are too lovely for remembrance— 
Let us forget her soon, 


Let us forget her—we who loved her— 
Kor pity’s sake, for comfort’s sake : 
Lest, plucked too oft by the long hands of sorrow, 
Our heart-strings break. 
JAN STRUTHEDs 
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anc ad friend of Wesley, who founded the Methodist Church in 
America and was for fifty years its directing hi anal, written 
by his great-grandson, Herbert Asbury. F'a//y i//ustrated. 


he author has set rorth some of the principal ways in which 
> growth and spread of capital has influenced the rise of 
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Borzoi Books: April 1927 


A Methodist Saint Byzantine Portraits 
By HERBERT ASBURY By CHARLES M. DIEHL 
> life of Francis As bury, the ercat Staffordshire Methodist Translated by HAROLD W. BELL 





A series of curious studies by the Professor of Byzantine 

history at the Sorbonne, of the strange and - autiful women 

who swayed the imperial court of Constantinople, and whose 

strange decds, too exotic and fantastic for the invention ot 
chroniclers, ate here recounted. 


The Migration of British 21s. od, 
Capital Fine Clothes to the 


Py LELAND JENKS By LANGSTON HUGHES 
. The second volume of poems by the negro poct who has 
already won considerable commendation with The Weary 


21s. od. Ipri/ 12. 





an invisible Empire of which London is the metropolis— Blu 
overseas extension of the British economic system. * They put ma body in de ground, 
Starting with a chapter on Financial Society at the end of Ma soul went flying o’ de town, 
the eighteenth century, the discussion extends to every phase rd Jesus ! 
nglish financial and economic policy and development Went flying to de stars an’ moon 
in the last two hundred years, A1 shoutin’ God, I's comin’ soon’ 
18s. od. April 12. 7s. 6d. April 12. 


HOME, JAMES! 
3y ETHEL KELLEY, and illustrated by RALPH BARTON Gs. od. 





When the petted daughter of a wealthy man clopes with her father’s chauffeur there is bound to be trouble. In Home, 

; sf there is trouble—plenty of it. Carol tells hers and Jimmie tells his alternately. Chapter by chapter they recite 

their tale of woe, and we read and laugh and laugh—painful, devastating paroxysms of laughter, Stories like Carol’s 
and Jimmie’s happen often—but books like Home, James! happen practically never 


YOUR CUCKOO SINGS BY KIND 
By VALENTINE DOBREE (Second impression) 7s. 6d- 


“Mes. Dobrée’s book is, as a document or history of childhood alone, most important, and besides this it is a beautiful 


novel.”—The Times. “Mrs. Dobrée can draw character with the rich and ironical impartiality of life . . . she has 
written a book at once sensitive and profound. Her style is patient, scarching, delicate; her sense of atmosphere very 
acute; the psychology sound.”—Gerratp Gouin in the Daly News, 


FIRE CRACKERS 
By CARL VAN VECHTEN (Second impression) 78. 6d. 


“The curious thing about Firecrackers is that, while it is frankly fantastic, the effect it produces is one of ¢ raordi lary 
-alism. ae we readon, though everyone continues to act and talk a iittle queerly, the effect is anything bi it qu? ; 
sides us wit and philosophy and delightful entertainment, he introduces us to som: amusirg characters. Dail Neus. 


A SHADOWY THIRD 
By ELIZABETH SPRIGGE (Second impression) 78. 6d. 


“Ore of the most interesting love stories I have read for a long tim: . . . unusually modern . . . a moving 


story, told with a sincerity that carries real conviction.”—Brvertey Niciors in 1 SKetch, 


STORE OF LADIES 
By LOUIS GOLDING 7s. 6d. 


wers Brerr Younc, in a two-column review, writes: “‘ And now comes Store of Lad Again a four-de-force. It 
is full of virtuosity, but that, in these days, is his least title to distinction. . . . It should add to both Mr. Golding’s 
reputation and audience, for though the nature of the theme forbids him the cestasies of D f Allosement, he has treated 
it with seriousness and sympathy, and his § prose, in its sureness, its fle il freedom fi 7 aft tation, is better than ever.’ 








Knopf will also publish during \lay the following wer of interest to all readers of 


SPEC TATOR: AN INDIAN Day, by hee ard ‘Tho mpson (7s. 6d.); Mysrerires, by Knut 


aprog' 6d.) ; Dentep . CounTi ry, by Herman Bang (7s. 6d.) ; Betia, by Je an Giraudoux 
6d.); Tne AMERICAN Crepo, by G. I Nathan ( 78 6d.); ac eais at ee THE 
ar, translated and annotated by Katherine Anthony (21s). <1 vew supplementary Spring 


] ft y e a — 4] _ ¢ g 
been issued which will be fornarded to those interested on the r elpt of a postcard. 


s 


“ALFRED A. KNOPF, 38 BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
NEW BOOKS 


THROUGH A LAND OF 
PROMISE, ; Wit, St ar nd Comera inthe 


Heart of Northern Ausirelia. 
By MICHAEL TERRY, 





F. R. 7 F.R.A.I., F.R.C.TI. 
Demy 8 Iilustrated. 18s. net 

A fascinating account of travel in Northern Australia. The 

book contains valuable information about little-known territory, 

and there are 60 re productions ‘from photographs of exceptional 

interest. 

Daily Vet ‘Unusually interesting travel-book.’ 

Daily Ma Contains a great deal of valuable informati 


ANGLING THEORIES AND 
METHODS 


By MAJOR R. A. CHRYSTAL (C. TROUT). 
With an Introduction by the Ricur Hon. SIR 
HERBERT MAXWELL, Bt., F.R.S. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
A book on an ling, of real value and interest to the flyfisher. 
The Time ; A book wh ich most anglers for trout and salmon 
will welcome 
Truth ** Really delig htful fishing book . 
of interesting information, 


NEW_NOVELS 


THE GREEN ROPE 

By J. S. FLETCHER. 

iruth.—** Ingenious and fascinating deiective yarn. 
MISS TIMMINS AND 

LORD SCREDINGTON 

By EDGAR JEPSON. 

A Story vo. b Usliiess and lov e, lax gh 
TOMMY’S UNCLE 

By if: (A. AL I NGTON, We ad Master of Eton. 


adventure. 
“Ing enioyis story . . . ought to be very 


MAKE iT!” 


- contams a mut 


ter and adventure, 


v rning | i°¢ Fst a 
popt < 
“ LIFE’S WHAT YOU 


By ROSEMARY REES. 


An hralling romance, whose ttin is Rotorua and the 
lovely trout fishing lakes of New Ze aland. 

TRENT oO! THE LONE HAND 
By WYNDHAM MARTYN. 
the master writer, who cre pated e chai er ¢ Antho 
Irent, relates f irth fa of the great criminologist 


OUTSIDE THE LAW 

By r ATRIC x Le. TON. 

East A A thrill from beginning to end. 
THE CLUE IN THE GLASS 

By W. B. M. FERGUS! ON. 


A bafi y mystery a nd dete « - 
A LIGHT FOR HIS PIPE 

By W. TOWNEND. 

A rand tal of ti t : idly 1 

Daily : nici ‘A coud ol ic 
BONE STREET 

By WILLIAM MACK IND ER, \EP 

A’ Yorkshire story deseri a poor man’s struggle for 


The Rt, Hon, Ramsay MacDonald says: “It is a wonderful 
A COMPANY OF SINNERS 
Ry LILIAN CLIFFORD. 


i} clev y of th ‘ ! children chows life in 


maeerty 
By D RIRKL AND. 
A 


ot 
ce of the 


THAT WASHINGTON AFFAIR 


By JAM ES HAY,. Jeune 


Yo hesh 2 An aheoe’s ne tale of n tery.”” 
i ** The eo. Mr, Ha y’s work I have 
THE ‘HOPE STRANGE MYSTERY 
By ERNEST SHOR’! id ARTHUR COMPTON 
RICKETT, ALA, 
\ tle of 1 v wi 1 won A 1 ia yr priz 
’ y J l 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., "York Street, ‘St. Juned s, .S. W. 
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‘@ J. M. DENT & SONS 


a Music 
at Classical, Romantic and Modern 


od By RAGLEFIELD HULL (Mhus.Doc.). 
A lird’s-cve view of the 


v hole range of music, designed to he of 


] 
gf practical use to the musician and mnu:zic-lover Rach chapter 
@4 pives a thoroughly informative and critical evrvey of a particul 
ya style of music, and there cre lengthy appendices giving biows pl 
té bibliographies, lists of gramophone records, &ec. 1 pp. Dew 


gS los. Od. net. Prospe 
as Saltacres 


By LESIAR REID 


gS A dramatic, moving story set in the West Counts 
: fand ponul rst novel. The R 


of the widely-praised a popular f 


OM : : 73. éd. 5 { 
ay A Florentine Diary 
from 1450 to 1516 
A By LUCA LANDUCCI 
a&S Continued by an anonymous writer till 1542 Vith not 
ss ToDOCco DEI, BADIA " teenaiinhe 1 from the Ita 

se DE ROSEN JERVIS. A graphic accomit, never | 
Ces into English, of private ao ool lic life in Flo: 


e at the most 
gS interesting period of the Italian Renaissan “With half t 


illustrations. Crown Svo. 73 wl net. 





7 International Law 


& By LORD BIRKENHEAD 


oA Sixth Edition, edited by RONW MOI we N-HUG ae 5S, BR.A., 


f 11,.B. Brought up to date throughout hon 
aN the IJ,car nc of Nations, the Permanent Court of rut 
P ; 


Sstice “ais, net. 


% , &e. 
Y The Song Nl 


& Mustrated with photograph ind many drawin 
a BENTON FLETCHER. Combines the chi of a literal ind 
05 torical record with the " eful 1ess tide book At 

2 . ret 


eutvey of Pe mpc ii is included. Crown & ul 


os The Natural History 
of a Savant 


1 Mv 


& Translated by Srr OLISIER LODGE 
yy, 

te jew d'esprit of Prof. ¢ HARLES RICHET, t 

AN logist. , having for it heme t! pecial | 

% and « iracters met with te learned 10 

a4 literary and humorous. Crows Sve 


3) The Letters of 
Baron von Hugel 


-ERNAR}D T_LTLAND 
a9 The sim followed in (3 lection h 
23 int i i NM mor 
é4 id tloic 1 
(4 


Ja 


Lek 


The Passion of 
Saint Perpetua 


Translated with Tniroduction 4 
R. WATERVILLE MI “CEY A 


he 


> 
AQ 


b 


Sue 
TO 


ek 
STN. 


SP. 


? 


The first english version of (he most 


of early Christian martyr-records, Ct 


Ready Tie sda) 
French Poets of the 
Twentieth Century 


Iidited by Prof. I.. EK. KASTNIER fA. Litt.D 


‘This antholos covers the work of fift hh por 


> Ned, Ae 
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2% 2 
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contributie mn cons at i 
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Hound, Horse 


Dogs: Their History and Development. By Edward C. Ash. 
o 


2 vols. (Ernest Benn. £5 53.) 


Wuun Mr. Ash was a quarter of the way through the labour 
of research which has gone to make up these two fine volumes, 
he must have hesitated whether or not to goon. The amount 
of works of reference to be consulted must 
indeed, he could hardly have known what 
con- 


have scemed 


almost intolerable 


jt would mean. However, he went on, and he is to be 
eratulated on a singularly complete book 


two volumes, 


reg pages and 160 plates dealing with the history of the dog. 
778 pag 


It is a long record. For carly treatment and illustration he 


has gone back to Egyptian hieroglyphs and Chinese chronicles, 


fyr more modern mention he has consulted the Record Office 
f 


and endless authorities in public and private libraries, and 
‘ 


his particular descriptions of the various breeds bring in each 
case a concise history of the variety down to the enumeration 
show-points of the modern bench. In this way he 


ympiled a remarkable work of reference, and in addition 


»furn shed the shelves of dog-lovers withan extraordinary 


amount of good reading. Naturally, the dog being the first 
friend, some of the quainiest notions and superstitions 
3 to its relations with man date from the earliest times, 
ind range from China to Madagascar, Turkey, the Pole. 

ceremony of an ancient Persian funcral was the 





“dog gaze,” in which a °* four-eyed dog -—that is, a dog with 
light spots above its eves was brought in to look at the corpse 
three times, and then led three times over the road which the 
corpse traversed. WKamschatkans believed that it was lucky 


to be eaten by dogs, ** because it means vou will drive a 


dogs in the next world. It is unlucky to sce 


runs a Yorkshire proverb, and an old saw is 


that “a doe’s nose is cold because Noah used it to stop a 


leak.’ It is not safe to ask questions of a dog, “* because 
he might answer and the interrogator would die.” “A 
‘ ho cannot endure a dog will never get a good husband,’ 


And to stop a dog howling at night, the old Persian prescription 
Chinese 


white or black 


was to turn your shoes upside down. In medicine 


ww dog was nutritious for consumptives ; 


micht be used, but vellow was best. 


It is a curious fact that with the exception of a single 
passage in the apocryphal book of ‘Tobit, passages In the 
Bible mentioning dogs are derogatory — and that is an aspect 


of familiarity with dogs which elsewhere has come down the 


ages side by side with the closest friendship. Thus an old 


enacted that if a woman called her husband * a 


drivel in his beard and dirt in his teeth,” 


Welsh law 
cur,” and wished him ** 
three kine. or if she preferred it, to 
rod the length of her husband's 


she was to pay a fine ol 


receive three strokes of a 
orearm and the thickness of his long finger, on any part of 
Other associa- 
dogs William 


Harrison, in his Descriplion of England, writes in 1586 of a 


i 
] r person he should choose except her head. 


with beating have been kindlier. 


viOns of 


mastiff he had which would allow no man to bring a weapon 
had 
he would gentlie have assaied to catch the rod in his teeth 


in at his gate, “or if I beaten anie of my children, 


nd take it out of my hand or else pluck doune their clothes 
to save them from the stripes.” 


The greater part of Mr. 
the histories and descriptions of breeds, further reference to 


Ash’s two volumes is devoted to 
which he gives in the appendices, which are long and interesting. 
How many readers, if they were asked the casual question, 
could 
The v« 


presented his own guns as 


cive off hand the date of the carliest English dog show ? 


ar was 1859, when Mr. Pape, a gunmaker of Newcastle, 


prizes. ‘Twenty-three pointers and 


twenty-seven setters were entered. Four vears later, the 

First Annual Grand National Exhibition of Sporting and 
Other Does * was held at the Ashburnham Hall, Cremorne, 
Chelsea, when the unfortunate “ proprietor,” Mr. EK. T. 


Smith, was most unkindly handled by the sporting Press for 
There 


they 


were no 
not 


his haphazard arrangements. partitions 


bem the animals ; were supplied 


exhibited 


and Huntsman 


with water, and part of the building under a glass roof was 
cither too cold or else * hot enough to produce hydrophobia.” 
As to the judges, they are observed to be 


‘above suspicion 
of unfairness,’ 


but “a general opinion was expressed that the 
screw was being applied to make them alter their verdicts,” 
and in one case of a verdict so altered the critic remarks that 
* the judge may have made a mistake, but it is very curious 
if it was so.” Much water has been poured into drinking-pans 
between those days and these of 
But points connected 
economics has changed profoundly during the 
A hundred 


Cruft’s shows at Islineton. 


public opinion on many with dog 
last century. 
years ago there was no 
of le 


one ot 


remedy against hydro- 
phobia, and the chance 


bitten by 


sening the numbers of persons 


mad dogs was the first arguments used for 


the imposition of a dog tax when it was proposed in 1791. 
The relation of the numbers of dogs to the population in those 
days was very different from to-day’s. 
tax calculated that 
country, with one dog 


The proposer of the 
the 


tax of 5s. 


there were a million families in 


to two families, so that a 


per dog would produce £125,000, which could be applied to 
" Modern Chan- 


srile *9 
evils. 


the partial suppression of manifest 


cellors must sigh for such spacious days. Amone other 
possibilities, the dog tax, it was suggested. might provide 
£5 a year as a retaining fee for sailors in the Roval Navy, 


and thus abolish the necessity of the pres i-gane. 
ernic Part 
The Harboro’ Country. By Cha Siropson, Ti. ] Pie Bod 
tHead. $2s. net.) 


Horn and Hound: Memories of Hunting. By H. A. Bryd 


(Methuen 15s. net 
To a considerable company, including not a few foreigners, 
* The Shires ~ signify an arena unique and, in its way, supreme. 


Hunting in Leicestershire is scarcely like hunting in any other 
district. The thick the stiff 
hedves, and the grass fields they divide affect the very 
of hound and fox. ] 


small blackthorn woods, high 


nature 
The hounds lift their heads further from 
the ground and th degener 


hunter develops, or tes, into a 


steeplechaser. 


Though Shak« speare wrot¢ pre mely of the musie of liounds 


and tradition tells of a hunt appearing between the rival 
armies at Naseby, hunting as we know it dates from the 
Jate seventeenth century and the hedges that are the 


glory of Leicestershire are more or less new. 


jut the sp rt 


is historie and calls for a d historian. 1t has never found 
Aiken and Nimrod in one. 


Perhaps no one, not even White Melville 


a better than Mr. Simpson. He is 
has written of hunt- 
but neithe 


ing with quite the gusto of Nimrod ; ‘has anvone 


approached Mr. Simpson in the double avt of writing hunting 


annals or recent personal experiences and illustrating the 
hunt with brush and pencil. 

He excels in hounds. very animal, however small or in 
however wide a field, has a speaking gesture and though the 
horses and riders are sometimes a trifle more formal, all the 


and at the 


ene in its” first 


seventy-six illustrations are harming as art 


same time wonderfully recall the living s 


vividness. nd the scenery is as actual as the hounds. 
* The Ilarboro’ 


tith but since the Quorn surrt odered that stretch of grazing 
country Harboro” to Market Harboro’ has 


country “1 sound to some an uninspired 


round kernie’s, 


been the capital of the Shires with an even more pronounced 
emphasis than Whyte Melville cave it in his raev novel 
Market Harborough. Incidentally, all of us will owe a real 


debt to Mr, Simpson if we allow him to introduce u 
reintroduce us, to his hero Mr. Sawyer. as good a man 
almost—as Mr. Jorrocks himscll! 

Mr. Simpson is not pretentiou His writing and his 
drawings and coloured pictures are delicate and subdued 


though full of cheracter it ecis almost out of keeping 
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with his admirable restraint to say that the book is super- 
latively good of its sort. It is in three parts, all excellently 
done. The history of Harboro’, with a chapter on Whyte 
Melville; the account of the Billesdon Hunt; and, best of all, 
the descriptions of the Fernie country. Indeed, the work is 
so good, especially in illustration, that it deserves a yet 
more luxurious edition. 

There is a revival in hunting literature. Jorrocks and 
Surtees are enjoying a renewed popularity, as indeed they 
deserve ; and there is room for the new as well as the old. 
Mr. Bryden has two great claims on the hunting man’s interest. 
First, he has hunted with more packs than any man alive— 
and they include stag hounds, otter hounds, beagles, harriers 
and bassets. Second, he has the virtues of a fancier, in 
strong measure. He is at his best when discussing the 
points of a hound and, by the same token, of a fox. If he 
ean destroy the fashion for ‘* cat-footed *’ hounds, sometimes 
admired in the show-ring, he will have done a real service to 
the breed. There are foxes and foxes, as there are hounds 
and hounds ; hill foxes and valley foxes differing from one 
another almost as much as if there were a difference in 
species. One would like to see so admirable a field observer 
go further into the subject, which has been very little discussed. 
For the rest, the book is full of bright reminiscence, of 
experiences of runs, and anecdotes of men and animals. The 
account of hunting in I’rance before the War is particularly 
well done; and is free from the common vice of silly and 
superior mockery. 





































































Mary Ponsonby. A Memoir, Some Letters and a Journal. Edited 
by her Daughter, Magdalen Ponsonby. (John Murray. 16s.) 
One of Lady Ponsonby’s earliest recollections was seeing her 
grandfather, the great Lord Grey of the Reform Bill, tying on 
his Garter to go down to the House of Lords. Yet she lived 
until 1916 and became passionately interested in aeronautics 
and the rise of the Labour Party. She felt herself, her daughter 
and biographer Miss Magdalen Ponsonby suggests, a living 
embodiment of the continuity of English history ; few could 
certainly have a better claim to such a title. Born in 1832, 
first appointed a Maid of Honour in 1853, married to Henry 
Frederick Ponsonby, who was to become Queen Victoria’s 
famous private secretary, and appointed, on his death in 1895, 
an extra woman of the bed chamber, Lady Ponsonby was in 
touch, chiefly through the Court, with all the leading person- 
alities and powers of that magnificent period of English history. 
The present volume is not a biography. All that Miss 
Ponsonby has donc is to give us in the briefest possible space 
the bare facts of her mother’s life and then to print substantial 
extracts from her correspondence and journal. In this she 
has been undoubtedly wise, for no account, however skilful, 
could have for us the charm of these contemporary decuments. 
The book is a thoroughly good corrective for those who think 
of the Victorian Age cither as a sedate, earnest and boring 
epoch, or as one in which women were constrained from all 
public activities. In her youth Lady Ponsonby, as Mary 
Bulteel, seems to have had as good a time as anybody has 
to-day. Indced the good time went on long after her marriage, 
if we may judge from this typical extract from her journal, 
telling of a visit to Germany of a party of young people to 
which, one imagines, she was supposed to have acted as a 
chaperone in 1875. She describes each of the party in turn with 
delightful vigour. Then she comes to Mr. Balfour. ‘*‘ Opposite 
me sat Mr. Arthur Balfour, who shut his eyes at once and 
looked exhausted to begin with, a clever, intelligent face 
with beautiful eyes and forehead, but lower part not good, a 
general look of ill health, gentlemanlike, and the most grand 
seigneur of the party.” 

The preliminary description is somewhat sharp, but she 
relents. This is the final verdict on Mr. Balfour. 

‘ Upon further acquaintance I liked all my friends in different 
ways. Mr. Balfour I think the cleverest, but he ‘does not give himself 
the trouble fo know one exists, half the time, and there is no affecta- 
tion of any sort in him, but when he rouses himself to say anything 
deliberately he expresses hiraself more clearly and forcibly than most 
wople. It is ill health that makes him languid and limp—but he 

om conquered it to a degree, and never wastes his strength on things 


es 


My Life and Times. By Nimrod (Charles James Appe rley) 
Edited by E. D. Cuming. Illustrated. (Blackwood. 21s.) 
Or a man who could legitimately make it his boast that he 
never wrote ill of any one, it perhaps should not become yg 
to write any hostile criticism ; but when we have said that 
Charles James Apperley was a great sportsman and 4 
popular sporting writer, and one who though verbose wags 
always intensely practical, we have written about Nimrog 
nearly all that his literary remains appear to deserve. F rankly 
this last book is at times rather duil, and it is not surprising 
that the editor of Fraser’s Magazine, in whose pages most of 
the reminiscences appeared serially in 1842, should haye 
found it necessary summarily to close down on his contributor’s 
unfinished effort by reason of “ the extreme volubility of his 
pen.” Through the pages of this work ride famous ficures 
like Jack Mytion and the ever-verdant Surtees, and there are 
very many flat-chested anecdotes (the author professes 
himself ‘a great man for anecdotes”) of social life on the 
Welsh border when George III was king. Nimrod, keen 

horseman though he was, called the Grand National 
disgusting exhibition” and “ absurdly designated,” and into 
a discourse on grayling fishing he would introduce frequent 
quotations from what he calls ‘“*the Mantuan bard,” on whose 
praises “‘I could dwell for a week.” Still Mr. Cuming has done 
weil to bring Nimrod to life again, for although, as we have 
said, he is dull at times, so are Pigg and Sodapey in their off 
moments, yet we love them none the less for that. his jg 
a fox-hunting bedside book. 


At the Court of Victoria 


that are not worth it. The not result is that he is formidable, ag 
one is always afraid of boring him.” 

How remarkable it is to remember that the subject of this 
passage sits on in the innermost councils, guiding the destinies 
of the Empire. But we cannot help wondering whether his 
present Cabinet colleagues would agree with vivacious Lady 
Ponsonby about his “ not giving himself the trouble to know 
one exists, half the time” ! 

One could go on quoting from these pages for ever. Take 
this little judgment on Gladstone's death, contained in a letter, 
one notices, addressed to Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., her son. 

“* So poor Gladstone is gone ; his last illness makes me say‘ poor! 
otherwise what a fine full life it has been! Such a confirmation of 
my deep-seated belief that neither words nor deeds, neither cre 
nor philosophy, even neither genius nor talent—only character 
matters.” 

After Lady Ponsonby began her official life at Court she 
could not travel much, but we feel how much we have lost 
in her as an observer of foreign capitals from her account of 
the United States, which she visited in 1863. We wonder, for 
example, how many English women of her class could write 
as sanely as this of New York at that date. 

‘ There is perhaps much truth in what he (Mr. Francis Paring 
says of their being a nation of swindlers, but I think the fashion of 
London swells to run down everything that is not according t 
British ideas very narrow minded and distasteful. The first thin 
that struck mo was the feeling of being in a great capital, which even 
after Boston was very striking.” 





Nor must it be forgotten that Lady Ponsonby was one of 
the leading supporters in the foundation of Girton, and also 
a member of one of the earliest societies for the improvement 
of employment for women. It is good for one to realize that 
one of the most trusted ladies of Queen Victoria’s Court could 
with impunity take part in such activities, and could hold 
pronounced Liberal, indeed almost Radical, views. These 
views would not surely be fairly represented by an extract 
from a letter written in 1915; but it is remarkable coming 
from one who was at the time over 80 years old. 


‘** It appears to me,”’ Lady Ponsonby writes to her son, “ to 
signify so much what your gencration think and there are 80 
many people of mine I think ought to be shot!... Il 
savent tout mais ne connaissent rien. . . . Never let anybody 
become the Great Mogul.” 

Altogether an unforgettable picture of an intensely indé 
vidual and vigorous lady and a remarkably original and arrest 
ing picture of the Victorian Court. 
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A Sachet of Bitter Herbs 


The Letters of Eliza Pierce, 1751-1775. (The Haslewood Books. 
Etchels and Macdonald. 145s.) 

No joy is more exquisite than the bitter-sweect melancholy 
which creeps so intimately into the soul when we brood over 
old letters and dwelling-places, or the ghosts of vanished times 
and fashions. Indeed, this never-dying mood is the essence 
of the civilized spirit, giving man a sad tolerance, and a 
fastidiousness that dreads violence and self-assertion. But it 
jnsinuates itself even into the most revolutionary ardour, for 
we remember that it formed a large element of the disruptive 
Romantic Age. When were the ruined castle, the mantling 
ivy, the moss-grown tomb, and the yellowed manuscript more 
in favour than during the days of Childe Harold’s fame ? 
Again, we see that in the political fervour of the Irish 
Nationalist Movement, the old songs of Deirdre’s losses, and 
the tales of the caverns of Cuchulain played no small part. 
The past, because it is settled, and so much clearer and more 
concise than the present, is therefore the more poignant. It 
stabs us at one blow to the heart : whereas the present, vague 
and all-permeating, is equally as vague in its impression 
upon us. Our present age of mechanical upheaval is no 
exception. The joys and sorrows consequent upon the imme- 
diate troubles of our environment lack definition until they can 
crystallize round some vanished wrong or triumph. We are 
more partisan about the character of Napoleon than about 
that of Mussolini, and we feel a more personal interest in the 
chronicles of Herodotus than in those of Mr. Churchill. 

It is this permanent freakishness of human nature which 
makes us take such keen delight in these letters of Eliza 
Pierce, which she wrote to her husband nearly two hundred 
years ago. We envy the editress who was able to pore over 
the original documents, sided in the re-creation of ancient 
days by the very touch, muskiness, creases, and time-stains 
of the paper on which the living hand of the writer once lay 
warm and eloquent. ‘This charming book is, however, a good 
substitute for those originals. 

The letters range in interest over all things usual to the 
lady of a large country house. They are full of gentle small- 
talk, for, as the dear lady says : ** There is certainly something 
very agreeable, to chat in this Manner with the pen (excuse 
the expression) about Books and other peoples affairs.” By 
no means, however, did she possess the sweet domestic 
affection of Margaret Paston in the Paston Letters, a quality 
that comes down the ages like the scent of lavender. Par- 
ticularly in the earlier letters in the book, written from her 
maidenhood home to her suitor, there is a touch of shyness 
that at times sharpens to a wasp-sting. Her future husband 
was a man who evidently thought well of and for himself, a 
heavy feeder, with a liking for town life and its lighter affec- 
tions. One can imagine his somewhat ceremonious letters, 
no doubt patronizing this simple country girl. Here is her 
counter-thrust :— 

“Last friday I receiv’d both your letter & your billet the latter 
was much the most agreable to me as it did not give me so much 
Trouble as the former. cou’d you speak to me I know that you 
wou'd be polite enough to say that you are sorry any of your Letters 
shou'ld be the occasion of giving me any uneasyness, but as I don’t 
love to keep people in Suspence I shall without further preamble 
tell you that you had put so many Seals on your Letter that in 
opening it I had the Misfortune of tearing out at least ten peices 
which | was oblig’d to put in their proper Situation before I could 
read it. which (you won’t be affronted at my saying so) was more 
pains then it was worth.” 

The lover was much concerned for the dignity of his wife, 
and we are given an account of the coach in which he is to 
fetch her on the wedding day. ‘* The price of the coach is to be 
eighty guineas; but then we are to have no second Bill for 
Drag-Chains, Drag-Staff, Spring tree-Bars, Box-Budget, 
Coachman’s-budget or coach seats, and the whole is to be 
completed by the second of next month.” 

Time swept on, and brought the newer generations on the 
stage. The young Ictter-writer had settled down, reared her 
family, and departed. Her relict, now an old grandfather, was 
left to brood over the past, confiding his memories to common- 
place book and account book. He noted the “* minionet-seed ” 
brought by Sir Joseph Yorke from the Low Countries and 
given him as a great rarity in 1748, now ‘‘ as common as a 
Weed everywhere.” 

The sands of Time get into our eyes and make them smart 


most inconveniently. How strangely difficult it is to think of 
those vanished people as being of real flesh and blood, as 
actually moving, feeling, and thinking at leisure, careless as 
though they had eternity in their power. ‘*My Uncle and 
Aunt are both yawning and think I shall never have finished 
-...” adds Eliza Pierce to one of her letters. One can see 
the room, the card-table, the work-basket, the port bottle 


and the dying fire, and the bedroom candles waiting ; every- 
thing patient, calm, as though Time did not exist. ‘* Never 


have done....” Ah! Time had its revenge! 


Ricuarp Cyuurcu. 


Modern Russian Literature 


TRANSLATIONS have always been more read in Russia than the 
works of native authors. The English reader cannot easily 
imagine to what an extent a Russian’s reading is mainly of 
imported origin. In the years preceding the War, Jack 
London had a larger public than any Russian contemporary, 
and when after the almost complete collapse of the book trade 
in 1918-1921 it was again revived translations once again 
flooded the market. Tarzan was the greatest success of 
those years. O. Henry suddenly became a classic and Conrad 
gradually asserted himself with a select public. 

One of the most universally popular writers in Soviet 
Russia is Mr. Chesterton, as a novelist and as a story teller, 
of course, not as the laughing philosopher of Roman 
Catholicism. The Man who was Thursday is an especial 
favourite, and its stage version has recently gone the round of 
all provincial theatres with tremendous success. On the 
other hand, Marcel Proust is only now beginning to be trans- 
lated, and Mr. Joyce does not seem to have been so much as 
heard of by Soviet critics. It will be seen that what the 
Russian reader asks of the foreign writer is something that 
Russian literature has steadily refused him ever since it 
became a national institution ; a good story interestingly told 
with plenty of incident and adventure. 

The Russians never went abroad for psychology ; they had 
enough of it at home; so Henry James remained unknown, 
and Proust, Thomas Mann and Mr. Joyce have not a chance of 
attracting Russian readers. In general it may be said that 
the Russian reader reads Russian novelists for their * high 
seriousness’ and “ criticism of life,’ to improve his mind 
and as a cultural duty, but foreign novelists for pleasure. 
This state of things dispenses the Russian novelist from the 
necessity of pandering to the tastes of the market, but it also 
gives him a sort of professorial position which he is beginning 
to resent. The Russian novelist is beginning to aspire to be 
no better than his Western fellow-craftsmen, but he has not 
yet succeeded in being as good. He has come round to the 
view that a story must be interesting and well told, and 
abound in incident, but the long and traditional neglect of 
narrative technique by the Russian literary tradition has had 
its effect : even when he wants to tell a story the Russian 
novelist of to-day is unable to do it, and as within recent years 
psychology has become practically taboo there remains little 
in which he can be pre-eminent. The modern Russian novelists 
concentrate on two things ; on an intense care for style, not 
always well directed, and on the representation of mass move- 
ments and of the collective life of humanity. In this latter 
line they undoubtedly excel—a direct effect, it would seem, 
of Communism on literature. It is not only in literature that 
Russians of to-day have achieved triumphs in the art of 


organizing human masses for artistic purposes; the film 
Potemkin has been recognized as a masterpiece in this 


peculiarly Soviet-Russian art. But the same is evident in 
writers of fiction—in no one more than in the gifted young 
novelist Artem Vesely. In his novel My Native Land (and 
in the first instalments of his new novel Russia Washed in 
Blood) he attains a really admirable art in making villages, 
armies, towns, and districts live. But even this is not enough 
to satisfy the reader and to make up for the lack of * story,” 
and the most popular Soviet novelist of the day, Ilya Erenburg, 
is an obedient pupil of the Western thriller. Their literary 
quality is inferior, but similar tendencies show in better 
writers, and the admirable novel of Constantine Fedin, Cities 
and Years, may be the first landmark on the way towards the 


creation of a really Russian novel of action. 
D. S. Minsaey, 
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Time and Prophecy 


An Experiment with Time. By J. W. Dunne. 
Black. 8s. 6d. net.) 


(A. and ¢. 


Ir is said that Newton discovered the law of gravitation 
through watching apples fall from a tree, and that James 
Watt invented the steam engine through watching the lifting 
It was not that these simple 
phenomena had previously escaped notice, but that mankind 
Why did the 


These seem 


of the lid of a boiling kettle. 


had failed to appreciate their implications. 

apple fall, why did the lid of the kettle rise ? 
ious questions, yet Newton and Watt were the first to 
A phenomenon 


obs 
gsk, and henee the first to answer them. 
almost equally 
of his theory of time; he noticed that his dreams came 


true. Many of us have observed, or have thought that we 


familiar has put Mr. Dunne on_ the track 


observed, the same thing about our dreams ; but, accepting 


the fact as surprising, we have not paused to consider its 
implications. We have been content with some catchword 
lucidity,” 


explanati », “telepathy.” “ clairvovance,”’ or “ 


prided ourselves complacently on being “ psychic,” or 


incuriously invoked the long arm of coincidence and left it 


at that. Not so Mr. Dunne, so that whatever view we may 
take of his theory, we should be grateful to him for his refusal 
to let this puzzling matter rest where it was. 

prophetic quality of his dreams has been 
thing began with his dreaming that 
is watch had stopped at 4.30 a.m.; he woke up, looked at 
ul Py 

his watch, and it had stopped at 4.30. Nothing very odd 
say, and, if odd at all, nothing prophetically 
Mr. Dunne dreamed of a voleanic cruption 


Certainly the 
rather startling. The 


about this, vou will 
odd. But wait. 

ona French island in the Atlantic with the loss of four thousand 
lives, three days before he read in the Telegraph of the 
destruction of Martinique by the eruption of Mount 
Péée, with the loss of forty thousand lives (he read the 
paper in haste as giving the number of killed as four thousand, 
not forty thousand ; 
in reading of the disaster, not the fact of the disaster itself, 
that his dream foreshadowed) ; of the jumping off the parapet 
by the Flying Scotsman fifteen miles north of the Forth 


thus it was his own future experience 


of the death of a friend who was experimenting with 
aeroplanes, and so on. What is more, Mr. Dunne induced 
his friends to go to bed with pencil and notebook beneath 
their pillows to set down their dreams at the moment of 
were verified by later experience, 


Bridge : 


waking and see if they 
and, as were. 

On the experiments Mr. Dunne arrives 
at the following conclusion, which I for one am not disposed 


often as not, they 
strength of these 
Jreams are ‘* 


on the evidence he gives to question. composed 


of images of past expericnce and images of future experience 
biended together in approximately equal proportions,” and 
he proceeds to assert that this conclusion is true of the dreams 
Now in memory a present image 
reflects past experiences ; in dreams, if Mr. Dunne is right, 
eems to reflect future experiences. How 
is this possible, unless the future in some sense exists? Mr. 
Dunne is thus led to examine current theories as to the 
nature of time, with a view to secing how far such a suggestion 
is tenable. 

The theory at which he arrives is a difficult one, and I am 
not sure that I entirely Suppose that we 
think of time as a moving staircase, and-that we are climbing 


of every normal person. 


a present image 


understand it. 
the staircase backwards so that we can only look downwards 
over th traversed. A person situated a 
ittle higher up and also looking downwards would observe 
some of the steps that we had still to climb ; in other words, 


steps we have 


he would see as past what for us is still future. This con- 
clusion, which seems to establish the fact that the difference 
between past and future depends, at least in part, upon the 
point of observation, is in accordance with Relativity theory. 
40 far so vood ; but how is the observer to see his own future ? 

Mr. Dunne’s answer is that the observer is not one but a 
fries of observers, for, since the observer is not static but 
moves up the staircase which is time, his motion along it 
must itself be timeable. But the time which times that 
movement must also be sa, too, with the time 


& 


timeable ; 


that times the time that times the movement, and so on ad 
wMfinituin, 


To each of these times, according to Mr. Dunne, 


there is its own observer. When we are asleep the first 
observer is in abeyance ; therefore he is doing nothing for 
observer (2) to observe; therefore observer (2) can wander 
at large into both the past and future of observer (1), which 
observer (2) does, the result being a dream. Presently 
observer (1) wakes up, proceeds to move forward in his time 
and subsequently has the experience which observer (2) has 
already noticed. This is all very difficult and complicated, 
but Time is like that. It enly remains for me to add that 
Mr. Dunne’s book is exceedingly well, even wittily written ; 
and that it can be recommended to everybody who wishes 
to learn how to anticipate his own future, quite independently 


of the theory of time. C. BE. M. Joan, 
Black Shirts 
Fascism. By Giuseppe Prezzolini. Translated by Wathleen 


Macmillan. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

International Economic and Political Problems of the Day 
and Some Aspects of Fascism (1919-1926). Discussed by 
H.E. The Hon. Tomasso Tittoni Edited by Baron Quaranta 
di San Severino. (Simpkin, 10s 6d.) 


To both those who think that Fascism has no good in it and 
those who think that it has 
Signor Prezzolini’s book may be recommended as a wholesome 


no faults and presents no dangers, 

corrective. It offers an interpretation of Fascism as rational, 

as impartial and as credible as could be desired. 
When Signor Mussolini appeared on the scene as a national 


saviour-—-so runs Signor Prezzolini's argument —Italian politics 


had reached such a pass that the system must soon have 
fallen of its own weight. ‘* Caesar and Pompey were very 
much alike, especially Pompey,” ran the schoolboy ** howler.” ; 
and one might exhaust the resources of sense and grammar-in 
showing how incredibly alike the pre-Mussolini Italian states- 
men of the twentieth century were. No matter who was in 
power he was there, not because he had the ideas and the 
determination necessary to breathe life into a flagging polity, 
If ftaly 
was not to ‘go under through sheer fatuity in tackling her 
post-War had to happen. 


Prezzolini regards the upward rush of Signor Mussolini as 


but because it was his turn to be Prime Minister. 


problems something Signor 
being due to the sweep of circumstance scarcely less than to 
If it had not 


been Signor Mussolini it would have been another 


the amazing personal force of the man himself, 
alway S 
on the assumption, which would, of course, be impossible for 
a self-respecting Italian writer, that Italy was not destined to 
founder. 

If the reader once admits that the Duce was “ necessary ” 
he will have no difficulty in accepting all the rest of Signor 
Prezzolini's inter; retation. 
political doctrines in Italy, and. Signor Mussolini was well 


Perscnality counts for more than 


equipped in this respect, as he is indisputably a man of charac- 
ter. There has never been a real exercise of democracy in 
Italy ; if there had been it would not have been so absurdly 
easy for men to climb the political ladder without taking up 
with them any of the goods which they professed to be carrying. 
Nor would it have been.so easy for them to change their faith 


without loss of prestige. 


If a politician impressed himself on 
the populace as a real man, a real leader, he was praised as 
such without much reference to his opinions. Signor Musso- 
lini's whirlwind of personal strength speedily threw down 
hundreds of institutions which were built on flimsy foundations. 

The political feebleness which he came to conquer had a 
particular expression in the failure to deal with the ex-Service 
men’s disillusionment. The \ustria 


firmly believed that they were to be the inheritors of a trans- 


soldiers who defeated 


formed Italy—the officers as rulers, the men as owners of the 
soil. The transformation showed no sign of coming-till Signor 
Mussolini, himself an ex-Service man, hurried it up. Yet 
even the Duce, with a capacity for leadership that would pass 
all Carlyle’s tests, has been unable as yet to make much 
If Northern 


Italy belongs in effios and quality to Europe, Southern Italy 


impression on the stubbornness oi certain facts. 
has a touch of Africa. The South never cared for Communism, 


never hatched a social revolution; and yet—just because it 


moves uneasily among new political ideas—it lias never 
understocd Fascism. It has accepted the 


grasping its import and quite commonly applies it to the mere 


name without 
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THE LIFE, CHARACTER AND INFLU- 
ENCE OF DESIDERIUS ERASMUS OF 
ROTTERDAM 


Derived from a Study of his Works and Correspondence. 

By JOHN JOSEPH MANGAN, A.M, M.D. Demy 

8vo. Two volumes. With eleven full-page illustrations. 

8. 

This book will take its place by the side of Dr. P. S. 

Allen’s edition of the Letters of Erasmus as the standard 
work on the great reformer. 
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By JOSEPH J. REILLY, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. xii+-330 pp. 
7s. 6d. 
Dr. Reilly discusses Newman as man, as preacher, as 
novelist, as poet, historian and controversialist, takes up in 
detail the “Idea of a University” and the “ Apologia,” and 
cancludes with a chapter on “ The Significance of Newman.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
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A searching exposition of political 
questions of present-day impor- 
tance with special emphasis on the 
relations of the United States to 
Europe and to Great Britain in 
particular. The Debt Question, 
Europe and the League, Mr. 
Baldwin and Lord Beaverbrook, 
and the Foreign Policy of the 
United States are discussed 
with the utmost frankness. 


Of all Booksellers 16s. net. 
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| Encyclopedia Britannica. Three 


Volumes Supplementary to the 
Eieventh Edition 


At a Tremendous Reduction. 


With these Supplementary Volumes the Eleventh Edition can Le 
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tinctive and independent library of reference dealing with events 
and developments of the period 1910 to 1921 inclusive—Foyles 
offer the India Paper Edition in brand new condition in Green 
Cloth, ea at £7 16s., Foyle’s Price, £3 10s.; in Li: 
Suede, published at £11 10s., Foyle’s Price, ‘£4 10s. 


Secure a Sct before the limited supply is exhausted, 


The Roman Empresses 


The History of the lives and Secret intrigues of the Da hed 
the Twelve Casars. With Historical and Critical N 

JACQUES BOERG 4S DE SERVIEZ. From the Origina! Tr: ns- 
lation done in 1752, by the Hon. Bysse Molesworth. Contains an 


| interesting and essentially popular uecount of the times, while 
ying especial stress upen the virtues and viccs of the beac sere 
ihn: trated from Paintn ngs by Georges Rechegrosse. Li ited to 


i 
1,000 numbered sets, 2 vols., royal 8vo, purple ole th, rilt 
frontispiece and other plates, 1925, Brand new, £3 “15S, 


Things New and Old 
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A collection of Fifty New Caricatures, including Tales of Three 
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Kightcen Seventies. Cloth. Demy 4to. A Jimited number of copies 
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the immemorial quarrels between factions. 


spntinuation of 
as bitterly as 


“ Fascists ” are 
Guelph was opposed to Ghibelline. 

signor Prezzolini finds in the Duce a strange mixture of 
Classical in his type 


opposed to “ Nationalists ” 


tradition and of modern sympathies. 
of face, Signor Mussolini has the bearing of a leader of the 
Middle Ages, and a feeling for the latest unregulated forms 
of art. He is a personal friend of Signor Marinetti, and is 
ready to encourage * futurism * in both literature and painting. 
Alithe same, he is much more a will than an intellect. He has 
done little to save Fascism from the reproach of literary 
sterility ; the analytical and critical brilliance of polities to- 
day comes from the opponents of Fascism. He is himself 
the most effective Fascist writer, but his manner is that of 
the pamphleteer, not of the man of letters. 

Fascism has already struck deep enough, Signor Prezzo- 
jini implies (and the translator definitely says so in an added 
chapter), to make its permanence probable. The Council of 
Corporations may without difficulty take the place of Parlia- 
ment, as in Italy Parliamentary government was never valued 
* Liberty ” does not mean 
There is no relevance, 


. 


because it was never understood. 
to the Italian what it means to us. 
apparently, in the common remark that since Fascism is a 
“purely personal rule,” when Signor Mussolini goes Fascism 
Nevertheless Signor Prezzolini is alive to certain 
IIe says that Signor Mussolini has chosen 


will go also. 
extreme dangers. 
many evil collaborators, and he attributes to them the deep 
disgrace of the Matteotti murder. 

The translator has done her work well, but if there should 
be another edition she oueht to remove the terrible word 
“jgnorami”’ from page 3. Since pedantry and ignorance once 
combined to produce ** omnibi”’ there has been nothing worse. 

The speeches and writings of Signor Tommaso Tittoni 
(President of the Italian Senate) are worth studying as an 
example of able and high-minded political adaptation. Signor 
Tittoni accepted Fascism because it was there, not because 
he had ever asked for it. 
the old, and there is no doubt that he has done a great service 
to Fascism. THe Fascism what Halifax or Rochester 
were to the Whig Revolution. It is impossible to think that 
amore useful selection could have been made from the written 





lic expounded the new in terms of 


is to 


and spoken word than has been made by the editor, Baron 
Bernardo Quaranta di San Severino. 


In Bad Company with Dickens 


Some Rogues and Vagabonds of Dickens. By Walter Dexter. 


(Cecil Palmer. 15s.) 

Tue extreme rigours of a Victorian childhood were probably 
confined to the comfortable middle-classes. Such infants as 
belonged to more and adventurous households 
might take advantage of their preoccupied parents and 
become, like Dickens unbridled in their reading. 
Fortunate at Ieast in this, they discovered great writers with 
the exultation of lonely conquistadors, and converted their 
jmaginative plunder into the very substance of life. Not 
for them the mean fate of the modern child, fed with the pap 
of a special literature of infantilism, sickened early of im- 
perishable books by peptenized abstracts, “* Stones from 
Chaucer,’ ‘* The Child’s Book of Ballads,” selections from 
this and impertinences from that, all the sap and richness of 
genius dried away, all the wild vines rudely uprooted. Any 
decent child loathes this kind of bowdlerization. He loves a 
wild incomprehensible book, a fabulous mysterious thing like 
a golden hippogriff to carry him into regions of delight or 
dread. The fears of children are agonizing; but we should 
not forget what they really are. They are not afraid of 
villains in a book. 

If you have not thus early entered the world of Dickens’ 
creation, if his people are not closely associated with the 
warm, bright and dear unobservable of 
childhood’s game of hiding itself, perhaps you will never feel 
quite at home in it, never accept it whole-heartedly. For he 
himself kept some of this childish fantasy and original wonder 
even in his grimmest adventures into realism—this vision 


necessitous 


himself, 


silences corners 


from odd angles that seems to distort and exaggerate. 
But never to devitalize ! 


In mere intensity -of creative 


~ 











a me me 





power Dickens approaches Shakespeare. Thackeray could do 
subtler, finer things ; but where ‘Thackeray creates a state of 


society, Dickens creates -a world. He is uncritical and 
vulgar as Nature is; and, left to himself, would have been as 
frank. The “ vulgarity” of Dickens is nothing but a 


largeness of comprehension—and compassion. 

Some of the rogues and vagabonds included in that com- 
prehension have been brought together by Mr. Dexter in this 
third tribute of his to the great novelist. Naturally they lose 
something of their uncanny magic when presented in brief 
passages insulated from the electric atmosphere of the novels 
to which they belong. But this collection of evil and irre- 
sponsible types reminds us that Dickens was a pathologist, 
greatly interested in manias, fixed ideas, aberrations, lunacies. 
So again was Shakespeare. Life is a * fitful fever,” and is 
often delirious. 

All the creative artists who have been kindest and most 
generous as human beings have excclied in the portraiture of 
wickedness. 
Barry Lyndon ; 
Characterization 
present ; 


The tender and sensitive Thackeray creates a 
the lovable makes Huish. 
in black not fashionable at 
the colour-scheme has rather the iridescenee of a 
dusky mother-of-pearl. But the chivalrous Conrad could 
evoke creatures of evil that seem fresh from a Black Mass, 
fauna of malignity brooding like alligators in a tropic swamp, 
Any artist who is in carnest about life has his own mythos of 
the everlasting conflict between good and evil, and secks dark 
shapes to relieve his mind of the vision of the Adversary. 
It is all part of the Aristotelian purgation, perhaps. Or the 
modern ™ sublimation,” which acts in much the same way. 
The best of us have 
silent traflie with things unholy. 
Cain, and probably control some impulse to homicide, the 
universal interest in spilt blood and the fascinated horror that 


Stevenson a 


and white is 


ga 


unconscious liaisons with evil, our 


That we are all children of 


invests a murderer discomfertably do attest. 

* Rogue ” has become a difficult word. It has an insulting 
and savage sound in Klizabethan speech and in legal phraseo- 
logy, a sharp sweetness on the lips of Mrs. Mountstuart 
Jenkinson, though Sir Willoughby could not accept it, how- 
ever qualified. The * rogues ” presented here are of varying 
degrees of wickedness, though some are dark enough. Dickens 
is no Dostoieffsky ; he was Victorian enough to confound a 
criminal with a sinner, and not imagine @ murderer 
working out a terrible redemption. Of the truce children of 
Lucifer, again, princes of evil that cannot lose their angelie 
quality, like the Master of Ballantrae, he knows nothing, 
They are aristocrats, not of his world. 

Here are the Monks, who is 
entirely theatrical ; Bradley Headstone, who has real sinister 
foree. Here are the sheer criminals. Mr. Dexter spares us the 
unrelieved brutality of Bill Sykes; but he gives us the 
entirely detestable Jonas Chuzzlewit. Here are the grotesques 
and eaprices of Dickens’ imagination in its nightmare mocd, 


could 


melodramatic villains 


the Gothic gargoyles of his indisputable fog-strange dream 
of London, the evil djinns of his Cockney Arabian Nights, 
bred from black wharves and river-slime like that fiendishly 
The * Heep of infamy ” 


gay and monstrous Quilp. is here, 


writhing from his desk. Impossible? Inhuman? All 
horribly alive, not to be dispelled by any word of power. 
Here is the covey of thieves from Oliver Twist. Here 


vet 


are the scoundrelly Brasses so comic. Montague Tigg, 
amusing and impudent sponger, shows his face, unaware of 
his ghastly and inappropriate end. Carker bares his glistening 
teeth. Mr. Merdle appears in some passages of incisive and 
bitter writing which remind one Gf the style of Hilaire Belloc 
when like a lion’s tongue it scarifies a Jewish financier with a 
The 5} called out by 


special 
Squeers, exhibit 


dry and fierce caress. rogues 
Dickens as a crusader, chiefly the intolerab! 
But in Dickens even the wicked cease 
from troubling overmuch merely by being funny. Mirth is the 
most irresponsible power let loose from humanity. It will 
dance at the foot of the gallows, sweep a wild wing over a 
thieves’ kitchen, and like a homing dove nestle in the bosom 
of a Pecksniff. We have but a glimpse here of that great 
pontiff of hypocrisy. His magnificence is beyond ** roguery,” 
of course. So is that of Sairey Gamp, that gross immortal 
abbess of iniquity. 

The figure of Abel Magwitch, the convict who guides the plog 


their diabolic crueltics. 
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AUTHORSHIP IN THE 
DAYS OF JOHNSON 





By A. S. COLLINS. Demy 8yo. Buckram. 
30s. net. 

i lt was the work of this period,” writes Ex iimund Gosse, “‘ to 
reform and regulate ordinary writing. Shits volume itl istrates 
this process with lively and copious instances, tracing the 
yradual supersession of patronage, the suppression of piracy, the 
protection of copyright, the growth of the literary jn rblic, and 
the remuneration of authors, 
hl t 
rRAMPING 

By STEPHEN GRAHAM (Gent! Art Series 
No. 1). Edited by Witrrep Partincion., Crown 
Svo. Cloth. 6s. net. 

Is writte on by Mr. Stephen Graham, “a tramp of many 
triumphs,” whos« books ire the pile > of the Open al. In his 
deligi tful pages Mr. Graham deals with the hol ibject of 
tramping in a way that the amateur may learn and ¢ the 
professional may read with interest. 
la hl 7 + a8) 

THE SLYPE 
By RUSSELL THORNDIKE. Auihor of “DR. 
SYN.” Crown 8yo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

rt innumerable readers of Russell Thorndike’ previous 
masterpiece, “ Dr. Syn,” will remember his uncommon dexterity 
in the manipulation of a mys tery. And very prebably, when 
tl have finished “ The Syvlpe,’ * which pursu still mere 
bafiling mystery through a rich abundance of come characteriza- 
tion, they will regret that this brilliant actor gave up to the 
tage what was meant for the novel. am 

Vo reveal that “ The Slype”’ was a deep, dark, and sinister 


1 


alley with high and terrifying walls connecting the Deanery to 


the Cathedral in a sleepy old Kentish town, is no betrayal of the 
ecret of the aaem For that eerie and disquieting chasm 
played an intimate part in the disappearance of a Dean, the 
concealment of a C anon, and the sirange conspiracy revelving 
round the Cathedral plate. 

; wealth of ob: ervation — of hi mour distinguish this novel 
markedly from the dry and barre realism which has been 


affected by the average mystery story of recent years. 
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rom the Lectures of PERE GARRIGOU LAGRANGE, | 
O.P. “De Revelatione per ecclesiam Catholicam 
Proposita,” adapted and rearranged by the Rt. Rev. 
Mer. T. J. WALSHE, M.A,, author of “ Christian 
Apologetics,” etc. Price 10/6 net. 

THE FORTY DAYS. 
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picttire of a complex social organism 
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of the melancholy and beautiful novel, Great Expectations, 
ceems neither rogue nor vagabond, yet we are glad to concede 
him sympathy anywhere. The * vagabond” company, of 
eourse, are a lovable folk, unkindly classed with the rogues. 
They are blithe antinomians, innocent communists, adven- 
turers that cannot scitle to bourgeois ways. Mr. Dexter gives 
ys Codlin and Short, and the delightful Mrs. Jarvey, and 
Doctor Marigold. But I should like to hear Harold Skimpole 
suggest that somebody should * sign something,” or Mr. 
Micawber meditate his next move. They would be pained to 
be called * vagabond.” however. Meanwhile, here is Mr. 
Jingle jingling to Mr. Pickwick, that “ angel in gaiters.” It 
is quite impessible to read the Pickwick Papers too often ; and 
as. in the words of Mr. Wegg, concerning the masterpiece of 
Gibbon, “I haven't been not to say right slap through him 
very lately,” it seems best to retire from Mr. Dexter's provo- 
cations to that superb romance. 
Racuren ANNAND TAyLor, 


Lotus Land and Elsewhere 


“Tr you have that necessary sense of humour, private means, 
a small capital, an inclination to work, no children, and a 
wife who is a * good sport,’ then come * to the Society Islands, 
and set up copra growing and vanilla planting, as did Mr. and 
Mrs. Grey, who describe their somewhat unromantic experi- 
ences in South Sea Settlers (Arrowsmith. 15s., illustrated). 
Romance, you will find, however, has become * a shadowy 
ghost,” effectually exorcised from the land of reef and palm 
by the loud speaker and Ford cars, but you will surely be 
gratified with the prospect of being able to gaze on spots 
“where the timid sharks lie sleeping on the sand,’* which is 
one of the inducements the authors hold out to intending 
settlers. . . . Very different is the point of view of Miss Evelyn 
Cheesman in Islands near the Sun (Witherby, 12s. 6d., 
illustrated), who also visited the Society Islands for a short 
time, but then she came to entomologize, not to fight for her 
living against rats which ate her coconuts, and land-crabs 
which burrowed through her concrete floors. Hers is the 
correctly traditional view about ‘* these specially blessed 
islands **; for her the sea rears “ like chained lions at the 
outer reef,” while ** the palms, silver and black in the moon- 
light, stoop over the lagoon.’ With sorrow, however, she 
has to admit that the old Tahitians are gone, though she still 
can revel in the sight of * beautiful maidens of Tahiti like 
groups of flowers,” whereas Mr. and Mrs. Grey animadvert 
on™ their unwieldy bulk and dreadful teeth.” Miss Cheesman 
deseants ecstatically on the pretty native custom of making 
presents to strangers, while Mr. and Mrs. Grey with cynical 
humour (always with humour) observe that ‘ the native only 
gives a present because he thinks he'll get something better 
in return.” We stay-at-home folk would believe almost 
anything travellers tell us, if they would only make their 
stories fit. What Miss Cheesman has done for the insect 
lifeand insect pests of Tahiti has been! done by Major Enriquez 
for the butterflies of British North Borneo. Though his two 
monihs’ stay in the country was primarily devoted to the 
collection of butterflies and spiders, yet his book, Kinabalu 
(Witherby, 10s. 6d., illustrated) gives some account of the 
ascent of the great haunted mountain of that name, together 
with a painstaking scientific description of the fauna and 
flora of a little-known region. As a contribution to science 
the book is no doubt of value, but otherwise the volume is 
sans phrase dull, and its dullness is increased by the author's 
ugly trick of arithmetically numbering all his paragraphs from 
1to 158. It is a pleasure to turn from emphasized humour, 
commonplace, and dullness to a slice of the solid meat of 
history— Mr. Robert E. Peabody’s The Log of the Grand Turks 
(Duckworth, 12s. 6d., illustrated), four ships of which name 
took the sea as American privateers, or carried American coal, 
lumber, fish and fertilizer and West Indian rum to the mer- 
chants of Canton and the planters of Demerara. Mouldy and 
discoloured ship-logs have yielded up the story of this famous 
Marine succession, which began with ‘ Grand Turk I. in 1781, 
and ended with the loss of ‘ Grand Turk IV.’ on the coral 
reefs of Yucatan in 1924. But of the four, the most thrilling 
history isthat of ‘Grand Turk IIL.’ which as a privateer spread 


terrible havoe among British shipping in the Anglo-American 
War of 1812-14. Thirty British merchantmen this daring 
privateer captured and three of those in 1815 after peace was 
proclaimed. During the course of her raids she fought a stout 
drawn battle with the British mail-packet, the ‘ Hinchinbroke,’ 
off the Azores, and it is delightful to compare the two contem- 
porary accounts of the action, the American log-book stating 
that after the engagement the enemy took to flight, while 
Captain James of the * Hinchinbroke* reported that his last 
broadside caused the privateer to abandon her attack. Of 
such is history made, but that is no demerit to Mr. Peabody’s 
work, which affords an admirable picture of seafaring life and 
times, when Salem, Massachusetts, was one of the great nur- 
series of American seamen, and which also contains some 
account (specially interesting to us at the present moment) 
of the high-handed extortion practised in 1786 by the authori- 
ties of Canton on “ foreign barbarians.’ As we look at the 
portraits of the stout old sea-captains, which add so greatly 
to the interest of this excellent book, we discern in part the 
motive strength of the American Revolution. 


Amazonian Adventures 


> 


White Waters and Black. By Gordon MacCreagh. (Cape. 
16s. net.) 


Ir is impossible to take Mr. MacCreagh quite seriously. 
We cannot believe that the United States would send into the 
upper reaches of the Amazon such an expedition as is here 
described. It consisted, so we are told, of more or less 
hoary and short-sighted scientists, whose previous experience 
consisted of nothing more arduous than travelling by Puliman. 
It was, so the American Press-agents stated, “the most 
perfectly equipped expedition that has ever started to explore 
South America.” For the eight men there were to be six tons 
of gear, necessitating eighty pack-mules over the Andes as 
far as Espia, where exploration was to begin in earnest. Six 
tons—and yet when a halt was called at Espia it was found 
that there wasn’t a list of any sort to show what any one of the 
hundred specially reinforced pine-wood boxes contained! So 
the party set to and undid the lot. Judge Mr. MacCreagh’s 
amazement then—* I have travelled hitherto with a blanket 
roll and a frying-pan and a medical case consisting of a bottle 
of quinine and a Lauder-Brunton snake-bite outfit ”°—when he 
di-covered that though the contents included a hundred 
pounds of oatmeal in glass jars (nobody ate oatmeal save the 
director), two trunks of heart-stimulants, a twenty-four foot 
folding cance, half a ton of * canned goods,” and an Evinrude 
outboard engine, there wasn’t a single cooking-pot, nothing 
better than a couple of kerosene lanterns, and no gasolene for 
the Evinrude. No wonder Mr. MacCreagh took to his bagpipes. 

As for the eminent scientists, of course it wasn’t long before 
they started quarrelling. It was of no purpose for the director 
to issue periodical news-sheets (one per man) exhorting the 
members of the expedition to cut the cackle and reserve their 
energies for the savages that lay in wait for them somewhere 
ahead. They were disillusioned, weary, and very sore. 
However, they continued with the expedition, penetrated the 
jungle, collected specimens and compiled voluminous notes, 
learned how to shoot, and came at last to the hitherto unknown 
lake of their search. It took the expedition nearly a year. 
But. so far as Mr. MacCreagh’s book is concerned, the best was 
yet to be. Their objective accomplished, the learned men 
returned to New York, leaving Mr. MacCreagh and one other 
to penetrate as far as Manaos. Let the author himself describe 
how they made friends with savages, were initiated into awful 
rites, barely escaped with their lives, and came through at 
last (after nearly another year) to civilization. For the story 
is well worth following ; not at all, probably, for its scientific 
verisimilitude ; but for its incredible and humorous unreality. 
Mr. MacCreagh sees with the eye of a caricaturist. Only, 
one feels, by supplementing his account with the learned 
treatises of those scientists themselves would one arrive at 
an exact picture of the expedition. But let us give Mr. 
MacCreagh his due, he is a splendid photographer—as the 
hundred and more specimens in this extraordinary book bear 


witness, 
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| powers undiminished until the end. 


JOHN MORLEY 





| THOMAS ARNOLD. By Rey. R. J. Campsent. 


| age in which he lived and in the movements within the Church with 


_ THE ABILITIES OF MAN: Their Nature 





| MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 





j r 

| LIFE & LETTERS OF LORD BRYCE 
By the RT. HON. H. A. L. FISHER, Warden of New 
College, Oxford. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 32s, net. 

The Daily Telegraph: “ Mr. Fisher has written with great charm. 
He has found Lord Bryce wholly sympathetic as a subject for 
biography. The man stands cut in the book as conspicuously as his 
work— a virile figure, a man of astonishing activity, with intellectual 





EARLY LIFE & LETTERS OF 


JOHN MURRAY | 








By F. W. HIRST. With Portraits and other Illus- 


trations. 2 vols. 28s. net. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A (REAL) BURGLAR 
YOU CAN’T WIN 
By JACK BLACK. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times Literary Supplement: “ The book is a most efficient 
thriller, and those readers—and they are very numerous—who enjoy 
hairbreadth captures and hairbreadth escapes, court trials and prison 
floggings, burglary and sudden death, vividly brought before them on 


the printed page, are here provided with a satisfying and sufficiently 
gruesome meal.” 


, — , ; ! 
MY OWN STORY | 
By FREMONT OLDER, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Referee: *‘Mr. Older is a San Francisco editor who has 
vonderful faith in the power of kindness and confidence to reform 
the criminal, and has given that faith every practical demonsiration 





MARY PONSONRY 


A Memoir, Some Letters and a Journal. 
Edited by MAGDALEN PONSONBY. 


Few people had more experience of the Court of 
Queen Victoria than Lady Ponsonby when in personal 
attendance on the Queen. ‘This book gives an intimate 
picture of life at Court with exceedingly interesting letters 
from the Empress Frederick and other notabilities 
Illustrated. 16s. net 





el 


THE NEW PRAYER BOOK 


By the Rt. Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, CH., DD, 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

The Bishop explains the reasons which rendered 
revision necessary; sums up the principal changes, and 
considers the more controversial matters as entirely in 
accordance with the theology of the Church. 2s. 6d. net, 





AIR FACTS AND PROBLEMS 
By Brig.-Gen. LORD THOMSON, C.B.E., D.S.O, 


This book does not enter into technical details. Its 
purport is to show that aviation is at once a menace and 
an opportunity, and that by their attitude towards this 





in his power a most illuminating book. B , 
The Irish News: “ A vivid, fascinating and unique book.” new development nations will be tested. 6s. net. 
wr r ‘ _ 

INDUSTRY & THE STATE | | GOOD HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
\ Conservative View. By ROBERT BOOTHBY, . once cali} 
MP. JOHN DE V. LODER, MP. HAROLD | By J “ie nee a I sence 
MACMILLAN, M.P., and the HON. OLIVER | y J: 4 — pines gaat, 
STANLEY, M.P. 6s. net. comic Sir ARBUTHNOT LANE, Bt. 

_ The Times: “In this interesting little volume four young Tory | This important book. Mr. Barker has produced a 

Members of Parliament attempt to sketch the main outlines of a work which is sure to do an immense amount of practical 





net. | 


Conservative industrial policy. The book is admirably written.” } 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION | 
(1917-1926) | 
By LANCELOT LAWTON. With Illustrations. 21s. | 

| 


The Scotsman: “* Mr. Lawton’s descriptions of life in Russia is at | 
once the most exhaustive and the most convincing which has so far 
been published in this country.” 


GREAT ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 
SERIES 
Edited by SIDNEY DARK. 6s. net each. 





[April 12th. 

THOMAS CRANMER. By Rev. Anrnony C. Deane, M.A,, 

Hon. Canon of Worcester Cathedral. [| Ready. 
ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By A. S. Duncan-Jones. 

[April 12th. 

JOHN WESLEY. By the Very Rev. W. H. Herron, D.D., 

Dean of Winchester. [Ready. 


The intention of this series of studies of the lives of English 
Bishops and Priests is to suggest the significance of the man in the 





which he was concerned. 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


Edited, with an Introduction and a Commentary, by 
C. G. MONTEFIORE, Hon. D.D. Second Edition. 
Revised and partly rewritten. 2 vols. 30s. net. 








and Measurement 
By C. SPEARMAN, Ph.D., F.R.S., Grote Professor of 
Philosophy of Mind at the University of London. | 
16s. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


good.” —Daily Mail. 7s. 6d. net. 





LORD BYRON IN HIS LETTERS 
Edited by V. H. COLLINS. 

** This volume is the first of a popular kind to attempt 
to demonstrate the genius of Byron as a letter-writer. An 
exciting and absorbing volume.” —Daily News. Photo- 
gravure. 12s. net. 





LIGHT AND SHADE IN BYGONE 


INDIA 
By Lt.-Col. L. H. THORNTON, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
** A book as agreeable to read as it is profitable to 
study. A brilliant and attractive piece of work.”— 
Birmingham Post. Maps. 15s. net. 





A CONSTITUTIONAL KING: 


GEORGE THE FIRST 
By Sir H. M. IMBERT-TERRY, Bart. 
“ Both fair and entertaining. Sir H. M. Imbert 
Terry has, in addition to wide learning, a lively pen.” — 
Daily Chronicle. Illustrated. 18s. net. 





ECHO ANSWERS 


the new novel by 
ELSWYTH THANE. 

Readers of “* Riders of the Wind ”’ will expect from 
Elswyth Thane original and individual work, and they 
will not be disappointed in this study of vastly different 
characters interacting on each other. 7s. 6d. net 
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This 


MessRs- Metuvten publish a very delightful Persian Anthology 
(5s.), consisting of translations from Persian pocts by the late 
g. G. Browne. A memoir by Mr. J. B. Atkins introduces 
the translator so vividly and aptly that even if we had never 
heard of Browne, or Amir Khusrau (whom a chronicler has 
rightly called ** that honey-tongued parrot without an equal ”’) 
or Abu Said, the precursor of Omar, or any of the great 
see what so 





company of Sufis, we would yet be eager to 
vould write. Browne was the foremost 


pleasant a person 
vas also a man who was not 


Persian scholar of his time; he 
only keenly alive himself, but caused animation in others. 
The radiance of his company, the range of a mind that had 
travelled far in human fe liowship as well as space, is cleverly 
suggested in the snatches of conversation Mr. Atkins records 
for us. Browne comes to life and we hear his poems with 
minds attuned to his and somewhat under his spell, as happened 
to the Pembroke men with whom he loved to talk, so that 
every page we turn is full of that indefinable quality called 
charm. 
oe * * * 

“ Here is a good sound honey, well-matured,” we can imagine 
Dr. Oldfield saying to his patients—for apparently new honey 
js as crude as new wine, while vintage varieties of both have 
valuable properties in cases of debility and old age. Eat and 
Ge Well (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) is an excellent little book, but 
the title is perhaps a misnomer, for we notice that Dr. Oldfield 
says that “* a fast is the most natural remedy for every internal 
ailment,” and that the most dangerous person to the sick 
individual is the fond relative who urges a cup of something 
on the revolting patient, ‘* just to please me.’ However, Dr. 
Oldfield is no faddist, and approves of wine and spirits in 
moderation. This a well-written one ; 
the author’s diet seems to impart sparkle to his sentences. 

* re * 


is a wise book, and 


Dr. Heerfordt, a Danish publicist, thinks that the League 
of Nations does not offer suliicient security for peace. Within 


the League he would create “the United States of the 
European Nations,” including the British Dominions. (A 


i 
Heerfordt, published by Messrs. 


New Europe. By Dr. C. F. r 
would subject this vast body 


Robert Holden, 3s. 6d.) He 
of peoples to a Federal Assembly and Government, although 
that the Dominiens will not hear of 
Trade within these United States 
But the author, alarmed at the 


he presumably knows 
Imperial Federation. 
would be free—in theory. 
prospect, proceeds to distinguish capital goods from con- 
sumption goods and to propose that the first—produced by 
the heavy industries—shall enjoy, or suffer, free trade within 
the whole area, while including 
foodstuffs, shall be protected by each nation. The tariff 
barriers, then, would be cast down and rebuilt. Dr. Heerfordt, 
who must be an optimist of the first rank, believes that a 
might fit into his pretty scheme, and 
We cannot share his 


the consumption goods, 


Communist Russia 

that Scandinavia would welcome it. 

confidence. Indeed such impossible proposals tend to do 

harm to the cause of peace. The League itself will only 

succeed if it is content to progress slowly and steadily. Dr. 

Heerfordt’s short cut to the millennium confuses the issue. 
* * x “ 

Despite its unattractive form and severe title, there is 
much human interest, not to say pathetic human folly, in 
the new Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
on the MSS. of Mr. J. B. Fortescue at Dropmore. Tor Mr. 
Fortescue is a grand-nephew of the Lord Grenville who was 
Prime Minister in 1806, and who created the beautiful park 
and gardens that border on Cliveden; and the Dropmore 
MSS., now calendared in ten volumes, are one of the fullest 
sources of information for the age of Pitt and Wellington. 
This new volume (Stationery Office, 10s.) mainly consists 
of the correspondence of Lord Grenville, his brother Thomas, 
and Lord Auckland and Lord Grey in the critical years of 
the Peninsular War, when these men, the remnant of the 
once mighty Whigs, were doing their best to thwart the 
Government in its struggle with Napoleon and to get the 
Prince Regent to put them in office with a free hand. All 
historians are now agreed that the Peninsular War ruined 


Week’s Books 


Napoleon and freed Europe. But these shortsighted Whig 
potentates, intent on their own advantage, sought only to 
hamper Wellington and to discredit his military genius. 
Their private letters show how they almost wept over his 
victories and dolefully predicted his coming destruction. 
Wellington, we see, had worse enemies to face than Napoleon 
in these malevolent Other 
his time have had a similar experience. 


politicians. commanders since 


* * * *” 


Let us extend a cordial weleome to Mr. O. G. S. Crauford’s 
new quarterly, Antiquity, charmingly 
6d.). 
wh sle 
before and since history was written. 


printed by Mr. John 


Bellows, of Gloucester (5s. The pick and the spade 
domains 
In expert hands the 
true course of British 
history, as well as the secrets of Egypt and Babylon. Mr. 
Crauford, the archaeologist to the Ordnance Survey, is a 


have recovered for us of man’s history, 


pick and the spade are unveiling the 


Jeader in this new science, and his quarterly will, we are 
sure, have many keen He the 
discovery of a man-made wall, connecting the two Scilly 
islands of Samson and Tresco. When that wall was built, 
Scilly stood higher above the sea than now. Even in Roman 
days it may have been but one island. Another first-rate 
authority, Mr. R. G. Collingwood, writes on the Roman Wall, 
while Mr. A. P. Trotter the well-worn theme of 
“Stonehenge as an Astronomical Instrument” in a spirit 
of judicious scepticism. 


readers. himself deseribes 


handles 


y * * * 


The beauty of Greek coins, no less than their historie 
importance, is uncommonly well shown in an imposing 
quarto published by Mr. G. Vanoest, of Brussels (Select Creek 
Coins). For here many of the finest coins, mostly selected 
by Mr. G. F. Hill, Keeper of Coins and Medals at the British 
Museum, from our national collections, are 
three the actual 
Mr. Hiil says, the numismatist usually studies coins with 


reproduced on 


an enlarged scale, about times size. As 


a magnifying glass; these fine collotypes will save him 


the trouble. We are interested to notice how well most of 


the coins stand the severe test of enlargement. Their 
Hellenic designers knew their business. The famous 


Arethusa 


So do some of 


Syracusan tetradrachms with the head of and 
the four-horse chariot gain in magnificence. 
those of Pharnaces, 


King of 


King of 
Mr. Hill 
marred by misprints, however 


the portrait-heads, such as 
Pontus, and 
contributes a scholarly cssay 
—to this notable volume. 


Orophernes, Cappadocia. 


* * * * 


We reeret the premature review of Mrs. Hicks-Beach’s 
novel, Cousin Georgina (Constable, 7s. 6d.), which is not to 
be published until April 21st. This novel will be found men- 
tioned again in the Library List of our issue of April 2%rd, 
to remind our readers that it is a book to read. 


The New Competition 


Att our readers have doubtless read Vanity Fair. We 
offer in our New Competition a prize of £5 for the best pub- 
lisher’s notice, such as is generally printed on the wrapper of 


a book, describing Vanity Fair in not more than 150 words, 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, April 15th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 674 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
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. Two Aspects of India 


Modern India. By V. H. Rutherford, (The Labour 
i Publishing Company, Ltd. 7s. 6d.) ; 
Light and Shade in Bygone India. By Lt.-Col. L. H. Thornton, 


C.M.G., D.S.O. (John Murray. 15s.) 
He regards 


Dr. Rutruerrord is desperately in earnest. 

British rule in India as “ the greatest tragedy in history ” ; 
our Cabinet Ministers as “ babes in the wood alongside of 
Indian giants * ; the carcer of a young Englishman in India 
as “unclean and unrighteous and unworthy.” Imperialism 
and Capitalism are the accursed things that must be rooted out 
of India. Immediate self-government, with full financial and 
political independence, must be granted ; manhood suffrage 
established ; and Mr. Gandhi installed as Viceroy. Then 
will all the present evils vanish; eugenies and birth control 
will reform the masses; the vote will redeem all outecastes 
and dispel “ untouchability ” ; famine and disease will be no 
more. After this, it will not surprise the reader to learn of the 
British residents in India that their ‘‘ addiction to drink is 
proverbial” ; or of the Government of India that it kills 
babies “ by millions, and too often painfully slowly.” There 
are other equally sweeping and pleasant generalisations ; but 
these quotations will sufficiently indicate the swect reasonable- 
ness by which the book is animated. 

Dr. Rutherford is industrious as well as earnest. He has 
collected and boiled down most of the hard things that have 
ever been said of our Indian administration. He has assembled, 
and labelled as a direct result of our misrule, every feature in 
Indian life which betokens a lower standard or of progress 
than our own. He has carefully obliterated from his narrative 
every trace of any good thing we gave to India. He has 
visited the country for a little local colour ; and he has then 
penned his breathless indictment. Yet he has not wholly 
denied himself some flights of fancy. In two frolicsome chap- 
ters he takes the present Secretary of State on a personally 
conducted tour through India, and in a series of imaginary 
conversations he converts Lord Birkenhead to his view of 
indian needs and their remedies. At one point, it is true, 
the long-suffering Secretary of State turns on his guide and 
aecuses him of “ rearing like a lion or an ignis faiuus to 
frighten the British public ” ; but as a rule he is a docile pupil 
of the 

Whether this sort of book serves any purpose at ‘all may well 
be questioned, There is much in our past relations with India 
which we cannot defend ; there is also much of which we have 
the best reason to be proud. But that is not the issue to-day. 
There are only two questions to be answered: should we be 
justified in throwing India on her own resources, and leaving 
her to the fate of China ? and if not, how can we best train 
and help India to acquire the essentials of nationhood and 
self-control? In solving these problems the stale dogmatisin 
of Dr. Rutherford affords us no help ;_ his roaring is that of the 
ignis fatuus and not of the lion ! 

Krom the drab seene of this polemic Colonel Thornton 
carries us into a very different world. Ilis Bygone India 
is the India of the last twenty years of the eighteenth century, 
when we were at grips with the French in that dogged struggle 
for Southern India, in which the armies of Mysore and the 
Mahratta horsemen were only pawns in a greater game. 
Kew pages of the ordinary text-book of Indian history are 
duller than those which record the Carnatic wars; but Colonel] 
Thornton makes his canvas glow. He introduces us to old 


writer. 


Poets, Priests, Politicians 


Vol. 
Waverley 


and 
Ltd. 


An Outline of Christianity. 
Modern Thought. (The 
Published for Subscribers. ) 


IV. Christianity 
Book Company, 


Tuts volume of The Outline of Christianity is, after the first, 
the best of the series that we have seen. We expect things 
both good and striking when we see the naines of Dean Inge, 
Mr. Chesterton, Professor Arthur Thomson, Lord Oxford, 
Mr. Alfred Noyes, Sir Henry Hadow, Dr. Rufus Jones, and 
Professor Burkitt, to name but a few, and we are not dis- 
appointed, 


Madras, keen on racing and dancing as it is to-day, ii 
drives us to the races in a smart tandem, behind a pair 
crop-eared bays. He invites us to a ball, with the men ip 
heavy and elaborate clothing, and the ladies in hooped skirty 
and gigantic coiffures ; their sufferings, he comments, must 
have been intense. Then we follow him into the field, ang 
‘ampaign with one of John Company's armies. There were 
no flying columns in those days ; the “ Grand Army ” which 
General Harris led against Tippoo Sahib covered eighteen 
square miles when on the move, and marched on the average 
six miles a day. Little wonder, when the column comprised 
ten followers, and at times fifteen animals, for every fightins 
man. Less wonder still, when we remember the kit in which 
they marched and fought. Here is the regular uniform of the 
British soldier: a tall black hat, covered with feathers of th 
regimental colour; a black leather stock round the neck: 
white waistcoat and scarlet jacket ; tight breeeches of white 
duck gathered into black spat leggings, the latter fastenine 
with a buckle and strap under the instep of the boot. Eves 
the Highland regiments were deprived of their special solace, 
the kilt, which * was banished by the mosquitoes in 1789.” 
To complete his discomfort, the British private had to shays 
the top of his head, grow his hair long round the sides, and 
draw it into a queue behind, which was stiffened with talloy, 
It was in this attire that our men stormed Seringapatam, one 
blazing noon in May. They lived hard in those days, drank 
hard, fought hard, died hard—and young. 

Colonel Thornton’s tale, however, is by no means wholly 
pictorial. It sketches with singular clarity the inyolved 
policy of the East India Company at that critical period, 
blundering towards the success it so little 
unwavering inefficiency of the Madras government; the 
statesmanship of Hastings and of Mornington ; 
of Cornwallis; the gallantry of many a 
But the central figure in the picture is that dour, chivalrous, 
cantankerous, tender-hearted paladin, David Baird. * God 
pity the puir lad that’s chained to oor Davie,” is the famous 
exclamation ascribed to his 
Hyder Ali's prisoners were chained in pairs, and that her son 
was one of them. The legend enshrines a popular estimate of 

gaird’s character which is largely unfair. 
petulant at times, and his Indian career was embittered by 
his unequal rivalry with the subtler brain of the great soldier 
who rose to become the victor of Waterloo and Prime Minister 
of England. 
finer stuff beneath. 
on Tippoo’s fortress. But 
when he lay, a wounded and tortured prisoner, for three anda 


merited; the 


the ven 


forgotten soldier, 


mother when she heard that 


He was childishly 


That, however, was on the surface ; there was 
It was a hergic figure that led the assault 


a rarer heroism had been shown 


half of the best vears of his life in the same stronghold. He 
was a gallant commander in every field and against any odds; 
but he was also the father of his regiment in the intervals of 
peace. In the old-fashioned language of a 
Colonel Thornton quotes, he was 
human being ; with the courage of a hero, his heart was kind 
and gentle as a woman's.” He helped to rescue Mysore, now 
the most progressive of the Indian States, from a dynasty 
proverbial for its rapacity and inhumanity. Ile belonged toa 
type that has served India well, and which is not vet extinct, 
even though Dr. Rutherford has not sought its acquaintance 


comrade whom 
“jneapable of injuring 4 


’ 


MestTox. 


and Scientists on Faith 


Dr. Inge supplies a most able introduction on ** Religion and 
Science.” Philosophy ought to have acted as mediator, he 
tells us, between the two, but it has become involved in theit 
dualism. Since Kant, the idea of value has been fundamental, 
but it only dominates, it does not solve, the antagonism 0! 
idealism and naturalism. The unity of personality cannot 
endure the half-way house of dualism, and strives towards 3 
monistie theory. Spencer's * Unknowable * and Hartmann’s 
* Unconscious * became, really, supreme objects of conten 
plation, and ™* both Neoplatoni¢ 


point, strangely. towards 
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ticism.” More than once Dr. Inge hints that Neoplatonism, 
~e" discipline of pure dialectic, the fruit of ages of 
with cosh speculation. and its ultimate mysticism, may still 
one of mediation. With the present reaction towards 
wationalism, and with Pragmatism, which “ gives us leave to 
pelieve what we choose, at our own risk,” he keeps no terms. 
cor Rall sketches the work of Descartes, Pascal, Spinoza 
and Leibniz. Mr. Chesterton, in a brilliant article on eight- 
renth-century rationalism, ascribes it to the indeterminate 
sssule of the conflicts between Catholicism and Protestantism, 
the Crescent and the Cross. Perhaps, men thought, all might 
pe equally untrue. In Book Two, Professor J. Arthur Thomson 
beginnings of modern science, and ** cannot but say 


Pprofe 


traces the " 
that it looks as if Nature were Nature for a purpose. In a 
further essay On Evolution, he declares that “ it is the duty of 
theology to accept the scrutinized results of science, and to 
illumine them with meaning.” 

Many will turn, with great interest, to Lord Oxford's 
e ntribution on “ Christendom and the World.” He thinks 
that the ideals of civil and political liberty were fostered, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the Chure h even in the Dark 
he holds the scales evenly between Catholicism and 


Ages ; : 
d of the internecine struggle of 


Protestantism, when the peri 
the Faith arrived. Both exhibited * an impartial disregard 





of the teaching and the spirit of the Gospel of Christ ” in such 
outbursts as the Thirty Years’ War; and, since the Peace of 
Westphalia, “the admixture of Christianity, in any of its 
organized societies, with the sphere of civil government, has 
smirched and paralysed the one without spiritualizing or 
purifying the other.’ The real contribution of Christianity 
has been by indirect influence. But it is a great thing that 
homage is paid everywhere now to the idea of religious 
tolerance, that last lesson which Christendom learned. And in 
the extirpation of slavery, the ideals of the League of 
Nations, the decay of duelling, the ruling out of the ex- 
ploitation of child labour, Lord Oxford sees examples of 
the mutability of evil traditions by the forces of the 
Christian Faith. j 

There is much besides in this volume that is worthy of close 
attention. The articles on literature, architecture, painting, 
and musie- the last a singularly just appreciation--would 
rightly call for separate reviews. We must be content to 
commend them for careful study. The bibliography is some- 
what handicapped by the retracing of ground partially 
covered in former volumes. ‘The illustrations are better 
distributed than has hitherto been the case. They vary in 
value; but we recognize the difficulties attendant on their 
reproduction, 


Christianity, Coal and Common Sense 


Economics and Christianity. By the Rt. Rev. A. C. Headlam, 
Bishop of Gloucester. Murray. Is.) 

Coal, a Challenge to the National Conscience. Edited by 
Alan Porter. (The Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d.) 

“(ymustTIAN economics” is a phrase as meaningless as 

“(Christian chemistry,” the Bishop of Gloucester points out 

in the simple but closely-reasoned pamphlet under review. 

Universal law, of which the economic is a part, is not to be 

transcended by the idle or inept desires of those who would 

shatter our present framework of socicty in order to remould 





it nearer to their heart’s desire. ‘The way out of our present 
discontent may be hard to find, but it is worse than useless to 
follow a false path. Religion has its high place in the heart of 
every Man: it is throned above material advantages and 
rewards, and to drag it into the arena of temporal things ean 
only achieve confusion. The soul of man has nothing to do 
with the multiplication table : it would somehow continue if 
higher mathematics became as dead as astrology. 

But for the present our objective world consists of facts and 


figures on which the complicated structure of civilization has 


i 


been built. We cannot call in religion to alter these laws : 


if that work had io be done it would be the task of scientists, 
not theologians. To-day we must accept the fact that 
“provided a man enjoys the just economic wages which his 
profession enables him to earn, vou eannot by any rearrange- 
ment of wealth inercase his wages without injuring someone 
cle.” Der. Headlam comperes the Socialist and Capitalist 
systems by means of contemporary quotations and statistics 


Which can leave no doubt in any unprejudiced mind as to 
the advantages of the latter for the less fortunately placed 
manbers of a community. But these addresses are not 
concerned with class distinctions. The duty of the rich 
man is the same as the poor: unless he works hard and 
spends wisely he is not employing the “talent ’ which a 
good Christian has to use for the benefit of those above him. 
It is an economic fallacy that luxury-expenditure is good for 
trade. He must manage his estate in a productive fashion, 
accept responsibility, invest wisely, spend little on his own 
wants and think first of serviee. 

There is no claim to iginality in this pamphlet, nor 
striving after effect, but a vast deal of sound political economy 
combined with Christian charity and courage. 

The authors of Coal cannot be aecused of any excess of 
either simplicity or sanity. They desire to reconsider the 
whole of our problems, * constitutional, social, political, 
economic. — without prejudice, as though no issue had been 
decided.’ They wish us to examine what sort of society 
We would like to live in, and then to set about making it 
mew. Away with our “vague, shabby. thwarted and 
meaningless period.’ The future lies in our own hands, 


Let us make something of life. Something more splendid 
and hopeful. 

But how? Not all the brilliance of Mr. Porter's editing 
ean bring his freakish or coltish contributors to pull as a 
team in harness. The coach of progress needs steady wheelers 
and they are hard to find. Middlemen (those whipping boys 
of all reformers) come in for a good drubbing, and there is 
a hint of “a new financial method’ which should be 
applied to the coal industry whereby “ retail prices will be 


such that the aggregate of money paid out to those engaged 
in industry will always be suflicient to purchase the 


resulting products.” Why the authors do not explain 
this scheme in detail instead of condemning the present 
attitude of the Church, the State and the Individua] 
towards our ceonomic problems is hard to understand. They 
wish to forestall ** the ominous possibility of a revolution in 
blood by ihe resolute choice of a revolution in our own 
comfortable but bad habits of thinking.” Surely, then, 
instead of giving us a very prejudiced and imperfect account 
of the general strike, they might have outlined the method 
by which it is proposed to abolish strikes in the future. 

Apparently our Constitution needs remodelling. Trade 
unions, employers and cultural bodies should be more ade- 
quately and directly represented—somewhit (if we dare 
suggest it ?) on the lines of Signor Mussolini’s syndical law. 
We need a clear head, ciear heart, a clear and constant will, 
and a body of idealists to consider the question of reform 
and translate its findings into immediate action. 

In the need for keeping our heads clear we are in hearty 
agreement with the authors; in all else we cannot follow 
them. Yet we wish them well, for there is courage and 
gaicty and the optimism of youth in these pages, qualities 
which may (indeed do) accomplish miracles ; finally, we may 
say that the writing is uncommonly well done (no one who 
reads Mr. Porter need be surprised at this) and that if the 
matter of the book was equal to its manner Cromwell's statue 
would come to life at Westminster and sweep many baubles 
away. IF. Y.-B. 
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Out and Away 


By Stephen Graham. (Robert 


The Gentle Art of Tramping. 

Holden, Ltd. 6s.) 
Tur title of this book is perhaps just a little misleading, but 
actually those who are concerned with the ethics of the vagrant 
life need not be alarmed. “I am not writing,” says Mr. 
Graham, “ of the American hobo, nor of the British casual, 
nor of railroaders and beachcombers, or other enemics of 
society. . . . One includes in the category ‘tramp ’ all true 
Bohemians, pilgrims, explorers afoot, walking tourists, and the 
like *— people, at any rate, who pay their way “ if they can.” 
(If they can’t, of course, they must know how to “ scrounge ” 
-— a delicate sideline of the gentle art of tramping which may be 
interpreted, broadly, as getting meals for nothing, lifting 
fruit and vegetables by the wayside, cadging fish from melan- 
choly anglers, or taking toll of the corn crops as one pilgrim 
afoot did long ago in the fields of Palestine.) The “ pay if 
one can” spirit—so long as it does not set the tramp taking 
thought for the morrow like any time-driven city financier — 
is certainly the right spirit with which to set out in the pur- 
suance of this gentle art. And thenceforward we are with 
Mr. Graham wherever he likes to go. 

He has written a great book, and a merry one ; practical, 
not a mere panegvric of the “ back to nature” business 
(anybody can do that) but one rich with the fruit of expevience 
gathered in many lands; full of goed advice about boots, 
fires, carrying money, ha'ts (the chapter entitled “ Long 
Halts ” is full of poctry and wisdom), marching songs, and 
The Tramp as Cook. And beyond all this—elemental stuff 
for hardened wayfarers like the author himself —a definite 
addition to that small but priceless library of great books 
of the road. 

Mr. Graham has wandered afoot over a good deal of the 
world in his quest for—well, for the unnameable (though may 
another tramp suggest to him that he has missed some of the 
sweetest delights of wayfaring by never having walked among 
Japanese mountains in the spring, in the “ cherry-clouded 
hills” end green enchanted valleys of those eastern islands’), 
and he has gone with no other object than to “ earn a happi- 
ness” rather than a mere living; which is a fine and a free 
thing to do, for nothing could be more deadening, more 
directly opposed to the true spirit of vagahondage, than to be 
concerned about having an object for a walk. Is not the mere 
fact of being alive, free of all hampering possessions in an ever- 
changing world, object enough for any but those who cannot 
be said to live at all? Yet this particular tramp has not been 
altogether aimless in his philosophic pilgrimages about the 
world. A man can hardly make a habit of * breathing in the 
spirit of the open,” of following mountain pathways and 
running rivers rather than the stream of commerce, of sleeping 
in cool seaward caves that “ keep the sun-glow in them all 
night,” or in the deep wood-scented forest, without solving 
yreat secrets, without at least keeping his soul alive and free. 
He does not build cities, perhaps. He does not keep the 
banks going or trade circulating round the globe; but he 
becomes an artist in life, and if he is articulate, well, so 
much the better. For then we get a book like this one (the 
first of a “* Gentle Art” Series, by the way, which promises 
extraordinarily well) bringing sun and wind and sweetness 
into the dreariest place. Il. M: 


The Housing Problem 


Ihe Housing of the Nation. By Lieut.-Col. PF. FE. Fremantle, 
M.P. With a Foreword by the Right Hon. Neville Clumber- 
lain, M.P. (Philip Allan. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Nevinwe CuAMBEeRLAIN, both by his legislative measures 

und by his wise and vigorous administration, has done so much 

towards the solution of the housing problem that his commen- 
dation of Colonel Fremantie’s new book will carry 

The Minister of Health is able to say that 

protracted period of time the overcrowding, which has been 

the most serious feature of the situation 

At the present rate of building, twice as many houses 

are being erected yeurly as would meet the normal needs of a 


growing population. 


great weight. 


= 


“within no very 


will have been over- 
come. 


clonel Fremantle, who speaks from long 


—<—$—$————— 
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experience as a medical officer of health, and who giy, 
remarkably comprehensive and dispassionate review aa 
whole question, inclines to think that by 1931 all the arr . 
due to the War and to Mr. Lloyd George’s ill-advised oun 
duties, which deterred capitalists from investing in ain 
property, will be made up. The Minister will not oman 
himself so far, because each generation’s demands are a 
than those of its predecessor. The standard of housing whi 
satisfied the mid-Victorian or even the late Victorian is “a 
contemned by the post-War artisan. Still the actual dates 
of houses, in England, should be remedied in a very few Ree 
thanks to the impetus given to building by Mr. Chamberia 
If the building trade unions would co-operate, the work mi ht 
be expedited and the cost reduced. Colonel Fremantle din 
the figures of some London County Council contracts to Shoy 
that, whereas in 1914 the daily task of a bricklayer = to 
lay 1,000 bricks for a wage of 8s. 9d., in 1924 the average output 
was only 469 bricks for a wage of 14s. 4d., so that the labour 
cost——representing three-fourths of the total cost of a house. 
was three and a half times as much as before the War. Yet in 
spite of these and other hindrances 755,087 houses were buil 
in the seven years ending with September last, and the work 
proceeds at an increased pace. Colonel Fremantle considers 
that the Rent Restriction Acts, by giving the tenant an Undue 
advantage over both the landlord and the sub-tenant, “ap 
more of a hardship than a boon to the very poor,” and that 
“there will be a general demand frem all concerned for thei 
lapse at the end of 1927," when the safeguards provided by thy 
Act of 1923 will come into force for five years. It is certainly 
strange that, when the prices of all other commodities have 
risen, the price of pre-War house-room should have bee 
arbitrarily stabilized at 40 per cent. above pre-War rents, }j 
would have been stranger still if such an interference with the 
ordinary methods of adjusting prices had not reacted on the 
housing industry. Both Chamberlain and Colonel 
Fremantle emphasize the fact that, when the supply of new 
houses has overtaken the demand, there will still remain the 
problem of the slums. 


bs 
Mr. 


Much has been done to improve the 
insanitary and overcrowded quarters of our great cities, such 
as Southwark, but much remains to be achieved hereafter 
Indeed, each successive generation will find slums to be cleared 
away, for we cannot expect all men ever to become virtuous, 
sober, thrifty and hard-working, even if Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Webb establish their ideal Socialist Commonwealth ot 
Mr. Cook his Dictatorship of the Miners’ Proletariat. The slum 
problem is moraland spiritual as well as political and economic, 
and it is not to be solved off-hand by any party or under any 
form of government. But its importance is now more fully 
realized than ever before, and the worst slums are gradually 
being eradicated. 


Some Delights of Typography 


Ont takes down Andrew Foulis’ stately Virgil, printed in 
1778 —Glasguae : In Aedibus Academicis, excudebat Andreas 
Foulis (it is a delight even to transcribe the dignified imprint), 
and one thinks of all his printer-suecessors in Scotland, 4 
school still distinguished for its beauty, excellence and accuracy, 
Memories come back, too, of the special typography and 
beautiful adornments of the Kelmscott Press of William Mortis, 
of the exquisite work turned out by Cobden-Sanderson’s 
Doves Press and Bindery, and of the delicate bijou magie of 
William Pickering. Can the printers of the present day com 
near this standard of artistry ? 

The answer comes from two slim volumes produced by the 
Seven Acres Press at Long Crendon in Bucks, both of which it 
excellence of paper, breadth of margins, sharpness of woodeut 
(by L.H.) and general typographic style can confidently lay 
claim to the continuance of a fine tradition. Alia Cantalend 
de Sancta Maria (12s. 6d.) is one of several carols dictated 
early in the fifteenth century by the chantry priest John 
Awdelay, while he lay blind, deaf and sick in Haghmond 





Abbey, near Shrew sbury, where * As I lay seke in my langure 
In an abbay nere be west. This boke I made with gret dolout, 
When I myght not slep ne have no rest.” 
vein, but still with the same distinguished format, is L. H.'s 
Cymberina, An Unnatural History in Woodcuts and Verst 
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“. 6d.) Excellent woodcuts and excellent nonsense verse 

{ rare gift), of which four lines on the “ Camelope ” run: 

(a 5 ; 

‘ While shadows spread on the desert wild 
The Sheik was spanking his only child ; 
When moonbeams silvered the desert land 
The spanker blistered his spanking hand.” 


Cymberina has a perfectly designed cover in black and 
white, but the pink end-papers of the Cantalena are an un- 
happy touch. 

Finally, to enforce the moderns’ claim to honesty and 


beauty of work comes Mr. Stanley Morrisom’s A Review of 
Recent Typography (The Fleuron, 6s.) in England, the 
United States, France, and Germany. To this admirably 
roduced little book will go all who want to see what our 
present-day printers can do — notably Mr. Francis Meynell’s 
Nonesuch Press, and private presses like Mr. Hornby’s which 
yorthily maintain England’s reputation as (in the words of a 
German writer) ** the classic land of the private press.” 


Lightning Script 


< 


Speedwriting. (Speedwriting Ltd., Transport House, Smith 
Square, S.W.1. £4 4s.) 
Tux new system of shorthand calied * Speedwriting,”’ which 


I have been experimenting with, is based on a theory of 
expressing only the dominant sounds in a word to express a 
yord. Briefly the idea is that in writing a word every letter 
that is not absolutely essential to the sound of that particular 
word is omitted, There are, of course, other principles govern. 
ing the system, but its chief purpose is to provide a simple 
form of abbreviation. As an exainple, take the sentence 
those people, and found them all 
taken down as follows: “zt u ho k 


?” Thave been learning this method 


* Was it vou who came to sec 
out?” This would be 
tse tos pp a fw tm low 
fora week now, and already I can take down from dictation 
from sixty to seventy words a minute. 

The great advantage of this system is that ordinary charac- 
ters are used and no learning of complicated signs is necessary ; 
it ean therefore be written with either pen or typewriter. 
Secondly, there is no tedious memorizing of conventional 
signs; abbreviations are all natural and reasonable. Thirdly 
the system can be brought into everyday use after the very 
first lesson. To many a busy person who could not possibly 
give up the time to learning what is like a new language, a 
simple system like this will be not only a pleasure to learn 
but of very great profit. 

The course of training is extremely well planned and 
presented in an interesting 
sentences given as examples are practical, being those used in 


form. The words chosen and the 
daily life, and the examinations are well arranged, being 
real tests without difficult. I find the 
fascinating, and expect the popularity of this system will 
grow rapidly, m.. Ps 


being too work 


Fiction 
A Respectable Cressida 


Portrait of Clare. By Francis Brett-Young. (Heinemann. — lis.) 


Mr. Brerr Younc is a romantic realist who has not yet 
perfected his equilibrium. One remembers The Young 
Physician, and its stark, almost brutal scenes of sordid suffer- 
One remembers still better The Tragic Bride, like an 
impression of black cypresses against a sky of solemn gold, 
and a nightingale’s song of tears. His work, as a whole, lies 
between these two extremes. Te is a poet. and a rare sensi- 
bility presses fair images on his theme, even forces them up 
sometimes through the crevices of an austere intention, 
For, like all borderers, his mind is torn in twain. He is afraid 
that the aery vision may disqualify the harshness of truth ; 
while, in the fortress of fact, some sweet nostalgia in him aches 
for dreamland. 

Is this monumental novel his effort at a reconciliation of his 
artistie conflict 2? Does he let himself sing epithalamy with 
all the white cherry trees in the beginning because he will 
make amends to with a conclusion of 


ing, 


* realism ” sober 


acquiescence, and a deliberate recantation of the validity of 
youth’s wild song? Does he really think he weds earthly and 
heavenly elements in his ** clear-white Clare? He has lost 
himself in vain casuistries. The romantic part of him has 
slipped out of the compromise, being intolerant, especially ef 
Clare. 

This novel, beginning with the Diamond Jubilee, 
cluding in our own post-War period, calls to mind the Old 
Wives’ Tale, wisest and tenderest of Mr. Arnold Bennett's works. 
There, too, the girls who move from their enchanting youth to 
a grey end have a changing world for their background. 
But Sophia, especially, has such a fire and a grace that with an 
immense regret you see the slow degradation of beauty by 
time as the greatest tragedy of all. Clare, alas! 
petty a creature to traii her trivial story across a background 
Had we found Clare, 


and con- 


seems too 


of great wars and dissolving socicties. 
like Chaucer's Crisevde, childish, delicate, and sweet as white 
roses, we would have repeated tolerantly, 


‘Ne me ne list this sely wemman chyde 


when we found she could not live alone. 
But Mr. Brett Young insists that Clare is intelligent 
spirited ; and finds admirable motives for all her ch 


modest, 
Inves of 
As sie 


son has 


attitude, which are, of course, th roughly respe: table, 
never quite forgets, she is a Churchwoman, though heer 
But her emotions are 


she evades 


to remind her of the fact in the end. 
undisciplined by imagination ; 

responsibility ; live 
She always 


at every point 
without 


wants somebody to take cat 


she cannot embraces and re- 


assurances. e of her, 
and somebody invariably does. She cannot live by her own 


courage. Even her musie and her religion are but sops to 


her emotional craving. Per charun 





i 


haps her vague irresolut> 


has its seductive quality; but it makes the rea fe: 
impatient. 

In spite of Clare’s defects, this long history is, of course, full 
of tender and beautiful The heroine herse!f is 
sweet and pure in her Annunciation period, and the springtide 
wooing is lovely enough to make Clare’s repudiation of it, 
during Colonel Hart's elderly Jove-making, something of a 
shock. It may be true that most of us decline mourntully from 


life’s great climax, yet all are not deaf to the voice that says, 


passages. 


* Remember, therefore, whence thou art fallen.” 
The other characters in the book seem to suffer to some 
degree from Clare’s want of logic, though some of the figures 


in the earlier part, like Clare’s grandfather, the sceptical 


doctor, are drawn with the vivid detail of a Van Eyck. But 
it is the beauty of the hills and dales and rivers that possesses 
above the puny argument of ¢ lnure’s 


the novel, and lifts it 


happiness. The eyes of great portraits follow you about, 
and will not release your attention. We forget ¢ lure’s. 
There are white violets in that eloister of leaves. The wind 


SHELL offers you 


motor lubricating oil scientifically 
blended to do properly the three 


things which oil ought to do. 


1 At cold air 


to give quick 


2 At crankeasc 


to ensure economical 


3, 


fluidity to 


temperature it is free flowing 


starting 


rature, relatively thick 


temp 


consumption. 


ler temperature it has good 
but 


efficient lubrication. 


cy linc 
reduce friction retains 


sufficient body to ensu 


Sealed Shell Cabinets everywhere thus afford 


you the security of the sealed container without 


the necessity of paying for a useless can. 


SHELL MOTOR OIL 
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brings the scent of rosemary from that grey hedge. And 
ever and again, a recurrent note of wonder in the quiet tapestry, 
flashes the blue wing of a kingfisher. 

Racuen. ANNAND TAYLor. 


THLE MAN WHO WAS NOBODY. By Edgar Wallace. 
(Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. net.)—Some of Mr. Wallace’s novels are 
surprisingly good, ond some are mere journeyman work. 
The Man Who was Nobody is made of commonplace ingredients 
—a charming girl, a misunderstood, grey-eyed and brown- 
complexioned hero, a muddle over an inheritance, persecution 
and malice and a solution-by-bigamy. Obviously Mr. Wallace's 
heart was not in the story ; but his skill curries him through it 
with credit. 


MISS 'TIMMINS AND LORD SCREDINGTON. By 
Edgar Jepson. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.) —It is something of an 
achievement to gain our sympathies for a wicked young 
aristocrat in modern days. Lord Scredington is a collector and 
2» connoisseur, with an eye for beauty in women as much as in 
crystal and agate frogs. We would swallow him very cheerfully 
in an eighteenth-century romance: it speaks very well for 
Mr. Jepson’s tact that we are contented at the end of this 
episodic novel, when our high-spirited young nobleman 
marries the business-like young lady from the antiquary’s 
shop. 

BY NIGHT. By Robert Clay. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Clay's staccato and subjective style distracis our attention 
from his plot. He seems to have been in two minds -or half a 
dozen minds, perhaps. He gives us a frightening and self- 
contained Japanese gardcner, 2 deal of clankings and oppressive 
airs in the family dungeons, a murder or two and a ghastly 
vision. ile gives us, too, a clever and vivid picture of rural life. 
He vives us idyilic love-making and neat psychology. But the 
components of his story do not fit perfectly together. The 
hook is intelligent, but hard to read. 


WASTE CORNER. By Ruth Manning-Sanders.  (Chris- 
tophers. Ts. 6d.) -James Kneebone, a Cornish workman, 
sets up as a master builder on a small scale, and proceeds to 
erect two houses at Waste Corner— one for Henry Jewel, and 
the other for himself and his ambitious second wife. By 
moving the boundary pegs, James robs Jewel of a portion of 
the Jand he has sold him, and this later involves James in 
financial ruin. The story follows the fluctuating fortunes of 
the Knechone family after this catastrophe. There is little 
plot. the seduction of Matilda Kneebone by Jewel's son, a 
hypoeritically fervent preacher who becomes a missionary, 
being the main incident. But the characters of the Micawber- 
like ames, his proud and scolding wife, and the sensitive, 
brave. and altogether lovable Matilda are drawn with true 
imaginative sympethy. Tragedy and irony are sweetened by 
charity, and the Cornish background is full of atmosphere. 





Murders and Mysteries 


Mr Jd. J. Coxwninevon’s Murder in the Maze (Beun, Ts. Gd.) 
iS a worthy suecessor to Death ai Swaythling Court. ere we 
have a double murder of twin brothers who are done to death 
within a few fect of each other in their own garden maze by 
2 particularly elusive assassin. The author has produced a 
book that should be universally popular, lor he writes weli 
und humorously. lays excellent false trails, and never neglects 
his characterization. . . . The suecess of Mr. Oliver Warner's 
subtle thvitler, Zhe Sceret of the Alarsh (Chatto and Windus, 
Ts.) depends more upon atmosphere than upon actual plot. 
The story of Frog’s Abbey and its inhabitonts—the evil 
fowler, his aristocratic mother and imbecile servant is related 
in 2 stvle which is heightened by its restraint and can be 
guaranteed to curdle even the blood of highbrows. .. . 
Readers of The Muyslery of the Golconda (Casscil, 7s. 6d.) 
will be as puzzied as was the coroner over Gaspard Dubonnet’s 
tleath, for he was in doubt as to whether “ any earthly human 
aveney inflicted the wound.” The author, Mr. W.N. Vaine, 
has set us a problem in one of his chapter headings, © Can 
Ghosts KGL? 7 and bis solution, though not very brithant, 
is cntertaining enough... . In The Megice Casket (tiodder and 
Stoughion, 7s. Gd.) Mer. Austin Ureeman has given us further 
opportunities of meeting that imperturbable sleuth, Dr. John 
Thornton. He is really intolerably perfect. but so clever that 
we forgive him his pedantry and bey all readers to make or to 
renew his acquaintance, as he solves nine new and amazingly 
cdifticult’ problems. _ 

in Phe House of Rogues (batchinson, Ts. Gd.). Ma. Chris- 
topher Booth has given the uverage reader of shockers all that 
his heart could desire —two newly released convicts, 2 sinister 
house, a forger’s printing plant. two horrible murders, 2 
suicide, a jealous woman, 2 charming girl, « suspected butler, 


x, . .. Messrs. Ernest 





wn idiotic Sheriff, and a happy endin . 
Shortand Arthur Compton Rickett also intre duce us to forgers 


in their £500 prize story, The Hope Strange Mystery CU, 


—$_ 
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Jenkins, 7s. 6d.), which is a really breathless book and ay; 
out of the rut of ordinary detective fiction. The descr; a 
of Londen’s * underworld ” are hair-raising, and the ex i 
startling that it is quite convincing. . . . Two other = > 
ators, famous in another field, G. D. H. and M. Cole jollaber. 
written an unusual mystery story, Murder at Crome Hee 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.). A photograph which apparently jan 
a murder is an unusual thine to find between the pagnesd 
library book, and Mr. Flint, the finder, may be Pm co 
murmuring. “* Private Theatricals” ! However, he on far 
ally follows up the clue and the story of his adyent = 
very well told indeed. . “7s 

It is upsetting to have one’s paving guest murdered 9 tl 
very first night of his stay, and Peggy, the heroine of tee 
George Varney's new book, The Missing Link (Jarrolds 
7s. 6d.), has a very confusing time indeed on account of this 
happening : there are so many possible murderers. 
Pegey finds a cuff link and the rest is quite exciting, 

Mr. William Le Queux needs no introduction, so it is enor 
to say that his account of the investigations and advestee 
of the ten members of The Crimes Club (Nash and Gra ~ 
3s. Gd.}) are as exciting as anything he has given us. 


B. E. 7, 


Hk wever, 


yson, 


Current Literature 


Wii VE ABOUT NORTH AFRICA? By Hamish McLauren 
(Scribners. 12s. 6d.) —Facilities for travelling in North Africa, 
as the author says. have been improved and extended w 
rapidly within the past few years that most books on the 
subject are out of date; this one, at any rate, very usefully 
and entertaimingly remedics our ignorance. Casablanca. savy 
the author, ~ like all Morocco, has jumped straight from the 
camel and donkey age” to the age of the auto-bus. On all 
the highways of Morocco these leviathans of the road may be 
seen packed with brown skins and white robes tearing up hill 
and down dale at top speed, their roof covers flapping like the 
burnous of a Spahi riding full tilt. The white city of Salé 
turbulent Fez, the much-belauded but unattractive Ouled 
Nail dancing girls, the charm of many-hued Tunis, are all 
attractively, informingly and amusingly described. A good 
map and some excellent photographs complete a book whose 
author impresses one as having sound opinions about life in 
general and North Africa in particular. These travel sketches 
should be in the luggage of all who cross the Mediterranean, 


HERBERT ROWSE ARMSTRONG. Notable British 
Trials. Edited by Filson Young. (William Hodge, 
10s. 6d.) —Poor Mrs. Armstrong in steel spectacles and high 
necked white blouse looks out at us from this rather grim 
volume very sweetly and simply, all-unwitting of her fate; 
her husband, with pince-nez, bouquet and waxed moustache 
looks just the sort of villain who would give his wife weed: 
killer in her tea. Lord Darling's masterly handling of the case 
is here recorded in full, and to legal students, interested in 
crime, this book will no doubt prove of value. Mr. Filson 
Young's introduction is positively too good for such a dreadfil 
subject. 


BRITISH PREACHERS: Third — Series. (Putnam 
Gs.) -Sie James Marchant’s latest collection of sermons is 
very interesting and will be of value to many entrusted with 
the dissemination of the Word. ‘The book opens with a 
moving address by the Archbishop of York. There is 4 
remarkable semi-biographical sermon by Dr. Grenfell. We 
agree with Sir James that there seems to be arising a gener 
tion of preachers who may restore to Engisnd the leadership 
of the past great ages of Faith. 


A THsTORY GF ENGLAND. By If. Belloc. (Methuen. 
15s.) Mr. Belloc has published «a new volume of his large- 
scale history of England. it deals with the period 1066-1348, 
and therefore covers Mr. Belloc’s favourite period. It i 
written, of course, from 2@ strongly Catholic point of view, 
but with brilliance, clarity and dramatic force. “An interesting 
introduction states the authors general historical position; 
he divides buman history into four periods, cach roughly of 
500 years. “* First, the Roman Eapire, which was Grecian 
as much as Roman; next, the Dark Ag 
fatigue, that Empire declined, but during which its vital 
principle was preserved by the Catholic Church ; third, th 
Middie Ages, in which things sprang to life again in : form ef 
their own: fourth, that chaotic, uncertain, adventures, 
vastly advancing modern time which, roaring out of the 
explosion of the Renaissance, has recently conquered so much 
of the material world and has yet suddenly sunk so steeply 
into its despairs.” ‘The book may have its dangers for the 
student who reads no other general history, but on the other 
hand it will open up a new view, and one which cannot be 
neglected, of the Middle Ages. 

CEREMONIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM 
BRIDGE. By the Rev. i. P. Stokes. (Cambridge Universtt) 
Press. 7s. 6d.)-—Canen Stokes gives much informatiol 
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last novel and her sweetes 


—a novel like FRECKLES by Gene Stratton-P orter, world’s mos t popular author, 


—filled to the brim with the scent and colour of flowers and love of the 
out-of-doors. 


—one of the most beautiful books of the vear—layish!y decorated—printed 
throughout in two colours. . : 
—Mrs. Porter’s last book, THE KEEPER OF THE BEF “5, sold 200,000 copies 
in the expensive edition—and was the “ best-s seller” of 1926 (7/6 net). 

(Order it at once and read it for Easter) 


mote warclon 


NEW BOOKS FROM HUTCHINSON & CO. AND ITS ALLIED FIRMS 
THE LIGHT READING OF OUR ANCESTORS by LORD ERNLE 


{GEN E STRATTON- — 






























Auth ge Psalms in Human Life,” “ The Land It $ People, etc. Ifandsomely hour A. n clot! i 
The ai perhaps be tt known as Roland E. Prothero, is a man of wide experience, and in the present book deals with his subject 
in a lelight ’ ce. 2 +a ace = . 
SOME LEFT- HANDED MARRIAGES - by EDMUND B. d’, AU} ERGNE 
Auth or of ‘B ri ide of Two Kings,”’ ete The uthor throws much interesting lig ht om some secret and irregular ut igh plac 

“ Back stairs ~ about famous nevi ynages of ‘atx. It contains a vas t num ther oi scandalous and semi pages Be detail pe ut “the 
lives ¢ more rere. ally inter esting.” —Dat ly hh la ail, hel ial Llu ate i8 
ALGERIA FROM WI THIN by R. V.C. BODLE if 
A vivid, attr ctive and authoritative picture of Arab life, containing chapters on history, administration, Arab lor re, m , da 
religion, spo Saal Re 2 Iilustr eed (8s. gict) 
FURTHER “REMINISCENCES: ~ OCCULT “AND SOCIAL “ROM. 4 LISTER 
Arnold Bennett, in the Evening Standard, writes: ** His book is interesting. It gives genuine information about modern po yme: it 
tells spiritualistic stories which are diverting tnd, me 8 enthralling. The completes st reviewer could come t oa fair ¢ onelt on out 
the book in less time than he could cat his breakfast. For myself I gave much more time than that to it becau ‘ l me 


15 lust: trz ri ion 4 


THE CONFESSIONS | O! OF A CAPITALIST (Sth Thousand) by ERNEST J. P. -BENN 


ols. 



































“Very frank and entertaining.” ‘Fr ank, clear, intensely interesting.”—D. Telecare iph, (3s. 6d. net) 
FAMOUS "TRIALS OF HISTORY ieenae Oth Editor) by LORD BIRKE -NHEAD 
J. i. —_-* n, K.C., in the Darly ‘They are a very ff of whic sh tragedy is made. They are richer in ‘ plot’ than fhe mos 
ingeniot novel.” “‘ Absorbing interest.” —D. Chi _ “ Engrossing human_intere t.”—Ei Evening | Stand lard. _I lus “os 
THE | DIARY OF | ARTHUR “CHRISTOPHER ~ BENSON 4 selection edited by PERC Y L U BBOCK 
a id Lab la ie om oo : 4 ind sien ual mens tn edition). rich hrs yyment se Me oe Ss me z Ds of” a strati h a * ; 
MY FIFTY YEARS QGrd Edition) by H. AR. H. PRINCE NICHOL. AS “OF “GREECE 
“ Extraordinarily interesting. "—D. Mail. “ Many interestis tori of p le."—D. Chronicle. ing 
Times. ‘‘ Many anecdotes of royalties.”-—D. News. With 4 Hints trati Oy) 
MILESTONES Z _Grd sition iltus trated. (240, nel) by THE MARQUIS OF HUNTL Y 

*A rec of sure trave of ste "Mf. Post. 

REFLECTIONS ‘FROM SHAKESPEARE Site by LE N. A ASHWELL 
“ Amu sit Ai 3 ull of inte rtance.”” D._ Telearaph. sated (21s, + 
THE HISTORY OF THE ST. LEGER ‘STAKES, “1776-1926 tac) by J. S. TL FE T CHER 
“ Delight{u tert = ig story of the great Yorl .’s Weebl 
“A fine array mguish ” spect 4 _~ Coloured Pla tes. 21 me ions, (21s. 


THE FIRST FL IGHT ACROSS THE ‘POLAR ‘SEA | 
Mlustrated. (2is. ne _ by ROALD AMUNDSEN and LINCOL N ELLS SW ‘ORTH 
tale full of tl ls o ind of in spaces, thrilling z story of the voyage, beautif ~d ins. G 
THE SECOND EMPIRE—AND ITs DOWNFALL (is. net) Edited by E RNEST TH: 1U TERI 7E: 
d from the French by HERBE ERT VW "ILSON 


IN BRITISH MALAYA TO-DAY - . ob RR. J A. ‘SIDNEY 


“ Of great interest Tail * Valuable and interestin } Transiat« 





Re: es wh o would learn mething of a country who importance bears no relation to its size - a. read b. is bo as it is 

live tha country. pee Profusely illustrated in_ha lf-to nd i (21s net> 

THE GLAMOUR OF BRITISH | COLUMBIA i. by H. CL YN N W. ARD 
‘The diversified and often thrilling expericnces of a snd sport-loving woman who wan m in the 

Canadian West.”—Sportsnian. 

LIGHT OPERA — aay ae rn ner by STERL ING Ma AC KINL AY 

“Not only stage aspirants but those grown hoary in the profes m_should_read_it.”—Dail 


VANISHED CITIES OF ORTHERN AFRICA by ‘Ma. “STEUART ERSKINE “a 
8 Colour and 32 Black-and-white Ilustrations, (245, net) Major BENTON FLETCHER 








ANATOLE FRANCE: THE DEGENERATION OF A GREAT ARTIST by 7: ofessor BARRY CERF 
THE GHOST ‘BOOK — ae a “Compiled by CYNTHIA ASQUITH 
VICTOR HUGO: THE (MAN AND THE P POET by PROFESSOR WILLIAM F. “CIESE 
ON THE OLD ATHABASKA TRAIL by La RENCE T. BURPEE 
ae MY “UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. qe fy GILBERT 7 FRANKAU aie 3 
with ‘LAWRENCE IN ARABIA ee by LOWELL THOMAS 
BEYOND , TER PAST ae oe ae re a LOWELE Eas 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO., "33. 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, EC. 4. 
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—“and now, I never smoke 
any other Tobacco’ —says 
this young Scots cashier, of 


BARNEYS TOBACCO 


Barneys began in Scotland. And quite a decent pro- 
portion of the pleasing testimonies which its Makers 
receive from Smokers have emanated from the area of 
its birth. 

This, of course, is as it should be, but it does not always 
follow that a product, like man himself, receives due 
recognition from the “native heath.” <A tobacco needs 
to be unusually good to win the local praise. 
Accordingly—with gratefulness and something more than 
usual pride, we print the following extract from the letter 
of a young Bank Official at Glasgow (whose original 
testimony can be inspected at the London Offices). 

...» the following may be of iaterest to you. During 
‘the War and previous to that time I had been a strict 
‘non-smoker, but during a tedious convalescence I turned 

for consolation to My Lady Nicotine. After trying 
various brands of ‘fags’ I got a pipe and tried ‘ Some- 
body’s Mixture.’ Then a Tobacconist (several years 
ago) recommended Barneys, and now I never smoke 
any other brand. I may mention that I always 
patronize one tobacconist, and the assistants now merely 

ask ‘ One ounce or two, Sir?’ If this is not a real testi- 
montal to the worth of Barneys then I should like to 
know a better one. Having a private room at business 
and full permission to smoke, you will realise that I have 
‘given your tobacco a thorough testing. You are at liberty 

‘to use this letter as you think fit, only suppressing the 
‘name and address. . Wishing Barneys a long life 

“of useful service.” 

Barneys itself will explain why so many of its devotees 
voluntarily spread the fame of Barneys amongst their | 
brothers of the pipe. Downright socdness and | | 
honesty have won for Barneys a favoured place | 
amongst the really good Tobaccos. 


«» 1/1 the oz.: 3 strengths o 


| 

u | 
phon 
| 


Rear aetere ses ess s 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle 
» sarneys is medium, and the natural Barneys is sold in its thr 
hoice of the avera age smoker, at 1/1 the ounce in the 2 oz “* Flat’ 







oath form. 
‘ld. variation, 
he-pipe, and 


P inchbowle is its full 
Parsons Pleasure, the 
sults the starter-with-t 


the elderly. 


tins so convenient for the pock ty | 
and in the new “ EVER FRESH’ 


Patent Pac x, 2-oz. and 4-oz 


Of good wihceiiitiiaitommamenaiiniy 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd, Bath Lane, 


| 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. | 
Also at Fdinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, | 


B.C.1. 
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‘HE Minerva is a car of international 
reputation—a masterpiece of engineer- 
ing skill and a perfect example of stylish 
Hy coachwork. | Moreover, it affords its 
fa} owner all the speed he covets with certain 
safety consequent upon its four-wheel 
vacuum-operated brakes. 

























Fabric Saloon. aa eo gee H 
: 12-14 H.P. - £495 — : 
: 20 si st £1,100 | 
ma) 30 CO, can £1,250 
i MINERVA MOTORS, §Ltd., 
MINERVA HOUSE, CHENIES STREET, W.C. 1. 
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AN 
EXPERIMENT 
WITH TIME 


By J. W. DUNNE 


8/6 (By post, price 9/-) 


NET, 


This volume claims to prove scientifically the immor 


tality of the soul, the existence of Deity, dream 
prevision and prophecy. 
R. B. says in The Nese Statesman:— 
“, . . » cannot fail to arouse great interest all over 


if half of what he claims can be substantiated. 
that they are 
genuine, and that will very easily be tested—remain, and ff 
a degree of im- 
author of this book.” 


the world, 


But the genuine phenomena—assuming 


they are confirmed, should certainly confer 


mortality upon the name of the 


Re he rec:— 


“this extraordinarily 


Cc. FE. M. JOAD says in The 
“, . .. remarkable book ” 


book.” 


interesting 








4,5 & 6 SOHO SQU ARE, LONDON, W. 1. 
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concisely in his learned little book. Cambridge, whether 
University or town, has perhaps kept even more of its 
mediaeval character then Oxford has done; the ceremonies 
are, in principle, the same at both, but some of the Cambridge 
details seem to have been better preserved. Canon Stokes 
has some excellent illustrations, including old prints of the 


degree ceremony with the * Presentation of the Wooden 
Spoon” to the junior Wrangler and a photograph of * The 


Last Wooden Spoon ” of 1910. The “spoon” was, of course, 
an oar With a large oval board allixed, bearing the college 
arms of the winner. 

RECENT REVELATIONS OF EUROPEAN DIPLO- 
MACY. By G. P. Gooch. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.)—Dr. Gooch 
jg justly famous for his encyclopaedic knowledge and_ his 

wer of lucid exposition. These two attributes are well 
displayed in his interesting and valuable survey of the diplo- 
matic revelations published from 191-4 onwards. It is a much 
enlarged version of a paper read before the British Institute 
of International Affairs and afterwards printed. Dr. Gooch 
deals with a vast number of works. He devotes special 
attention to those produced in Germany and Austria, France 
and Italy, as well as Great Britain and America, but he does 
not overlook Belgium and the Balkans, His method is to 
describe the contents of a book briefly, to single out any 
statements of special interest and to give his own opinion. 
Thus his little volume is readable in itself, while it is a really 
useful guide through the dense thickets of war diplomacy 
literature. Dr. Gooch does not deal with the military side. 
Even he could searcely grapple single-handed with that. In 
a brief concluding chapter he suggests that ** the statesmen of 
the three despotic Empires *’ must ** jointly bear the reproach 
of having chosen the path which led to the abyss.” 


WHERE WE SELL OUR GOODS. Reprinted from the 
Trade and Engineering Supplement of The Times. This 
most important article by Mr. Fk’. L. McDougall on the value 
of our trade with the Dominions has rightly been reprinted 
as a pamphlet and deserves to be circulated in every con- 
stituency. The facts speak for themselves. Last year 
Empire markets took 48-7 per cent. of our exports ; in 1913 
the proportion was only 37°18 per cent. Australia and New 
Zealand alone buy 13 per cent. of our exports; Western 
Europe, with sixteen times as many people, buys only nine 
per cent. Australia alone takes far more from us than the 
whole of South America. India takes about three times 
as much as China, Japan and Malaysia do. Our Empire 
markets, moreover, are steadily increasing, while our foreign 
markets tend to decline. Mr. McDougall’s diagrams enforce 
the moral of his admirable text. 


BYZANTINE PORTRAITS. By Charles Dichl. Trans- 
lated by Harold Bell. (Alfred A. Knopf. 21s.)—Publisher 
and translator, as well as readers who know no French, are 
to be congratulated upon the tardy appearance of an English 
version of M. Diehl’s Figures Byzantines. It is as fascinating 
as any novel, and yet it is also sober truth, as set forth by 
the well-known French scholar who has devoted his life 
to the study of the Byzantine Empire. M. Diehl’s brilliant 
studies of Athenais, Kudocia and Theodora, of Irene and the 
slessed Theodora, of Theophano and Zoé who was born in 
the purple and Anna Dalassena, of Basil the Macedonian 
and of Leo—who, though he was married four times, was 
yet called ‘“* The Wise ’—show the elemental passions at 
work in what was for a thousand years the greatest court 
in Christendom. The wonder is that, while the Sacred Palace 
witnessed these incessant treacheries and murders, the Empire 
as a whole stood firm against all attacks and served as a 
shield to Western Europe. ‘The Byzantine State was indeed 
solidly organized if it could endure such corruption at the 
top for so many centuries. M. Diehl writes charmingly, and 
Mr. Bell on the whole does him justice. Moreover, the book 
is exceptionally well produced, in a good clear type which 
other publishers might well borrow from Mr. Knopf, 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited by 
J. B. Bury, S$. A. Cook and F. E. Adcock. Vol. V. Athens, 
478-401 B.c. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.)—The 
new volume of the Cambridge Ancient History is excellent. 
Here the rise and fall of the Athenian Empire and the culiural 
aspects of that rule are discussed in careful detail by ten 
scholars of repute. The plan is simple and coherent, so that 
the volume can be read with ease, and there is no overlapping. 
We may commend in particular Mr. M. N. Tod's account of 
the economic conditions of an Athens which had at most 
210,000 free people and 120,000 slaves. Again, Professor 
Ferguson of Harvard contributes an admirable account, in 
four chapters, of the closing years of the Peloponnesian War, 
with the Sicilian expedition that Nicias brought to miserable 
ruin by excess of caution, and the naval victories that merely 
staved off disaster. Professor Bury’s few pages on Socrates, 
Mr. J. T. Sheppard’s chapter on the drama, and Dr. Macan’s 
chapter on Herodotus and Thucydides are all first-rate. After 
two thousand years the story of Athens is still fresh and thril- 
ling, because it is the story of men—some great, some small, 


some desperately foolish, but. still all very human. The 
Cambridge historians fortunately do justice to these person- 
alities, whether of Cimon or Pericles, Alcibiades or Cleon. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF STR PATRICK MANSON, 
By Philip H. Manson-Bahr and Lieut.-Col. Aleock. (Cassell. 
16s.)—There is little about Sir Patrick Manson’s life and a 
great deal about his work in this thick volume. It deals very 
technically with the great doctor's great achievements in 
the sphere of tropical medicine. 'The fact that the whole 
question is treated from a scientific and not a * popular” 
standpoint will increase the value of the work in the eyes of 
those who alone are competent to judge of it ; it is obviously 
addressed to doctors. r 


MORLEY’S LIFE OF GLADSTONE. Abridged. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s.) Mr. C. F. G. Masterman has deserved 
well of the reading public by offering it an abridgment—no 
light undertaking—of Lord Morley’s classic, but he offers it 
in the hope that the abridgment may vet draw readers to the 
complete work in three volumes, about which nothing more 
need be said here than that it ranks among the greatest efforts 
in English biography. In compiling this edition Mr. Masterman 
has received help from Gladstone's two surviving sons, and he 
himself contributes a preface which, it must be confessed, is 
written in a slovenly way and is unworthy of the great work 
it seeks to introduce, , 


A Library List 


MISCELLANEOUS :— Europe and the East. By N. Dwight 
Harris. (Allen and Unwin. 20s.) How Birds Live. 
By E. M. Nicholson. (Williams and Norgate. 3s. 6d.) 
- The American Indian. By A. Hyatt Verrill. 
Appleton. 5s.) The Quest for God. By Georg 
Mehlis. Translated by Gertrude Baker. (Williams and 
Norgate. 5s.) How to Hiunt with the Camera. By 
W. Nesbit. (Allen and Unwin. 35s.) The New 
Prayer Book. By the Rt. Rev. A. C. Headlam. (John 
Murray. 2s. 6d.) The Abilities of Man. By C, 
Spearman. (Macmillan. 16s.) Where State Education 
Fails. By 1. Simpson. (Routledge. 5s.) America 
Comes of Age. By André Siegfried. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


Aeolus er the Future of Flying. By Oliver Stewart. 
(Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) The World of Imagery. By 
S. J. Brown. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


The Life of Bishop Wilfrid. 
Stephanus. Translated by B. Colgrave. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) The Story of Faniay 
Burney. By Muriel Masefield. (Cambridge University 
Press. 5s.) Sir Richard Muir. By S. T. Felstead. 
(Bodley Head. 18s.) Interpreters of Nature. By Sir 
George Newman. (Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d.) ; 
Memoir of Kitty Wilkinson of Liverpool. “dited hy 
H. R. Rathbone. (Henry Young, Liverpool. 2s. 6d.) 
——The Life of the Buddha. By HK. J. Thomas. (Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d.) The Reverend Richard Baxter. By 
F. J. Powicke. (Cape. 15s.) Lister as I Knew Hine 


BIOGRAPHY : By Kddius 


By J. R. Leeson. (Balliere, Tindall. 8s. 6d.) 
Travet :—The Long Old Road in China. By Langdon 


Warner. (Arrowsmith. 16s.) The Italy of the Italians. 
By E.R. P. Vincent. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) Unknown 
Dorset. By Donald Maxwell. (Bodley Head. 15s.)--— 
Canadian Foolprints. By M.O. Hammond. (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.) 

Art :—The Cathedrals of France. By T. Francis Bumpus. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 31s. 6d.) Umbria Santa. By 
Carrado Ricci. ‘Translated by Helen Stewart. (Faber 


and Gwyer. 12s. 6d.) Mexican Architecture of the 
Vice-Regal Period. By W. H. Kilham. (Longmans. 
21s.) The Approach to Painting. By YT. Bodkin. 
(Bell. 7s. 6d.) Landmarks in Nineleenth Century 


Painting. By Clive Bell. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 


Lrrerary :—Ships and Sealing-War. By George A. Birming- 


ham. (Methuen. 5s.) Sheridan's Ode to Scandal. 
Edited by R. Crompton Rhodes. (Basil Blackwell, 
4s. 6d.) An Essay on Comedy and Celt and Saxon, 
Mickleham Edition of George Meredith. (Constable. 


3s. 6d. and 5s. respectively.) 


This Week in London 


LECTURES 
Tuesday, April 12th, at 6.30 p.m.—” Films Versus Novels.” By 
Miss Marjorie Bowen, at the Stoll Picture Theatre, Kingsway. 
Also (at 8 p.m.) “ Fiction.” By Mr. Elliott O'Donnell, at Messrs, 
Foyle’s Showroom, 119-125 Charing Cross Road. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


The Deficit and Budget Prospects 


Tut. Deficit for last year in the National Accounts of over 
£36,000,000 greatly exceeds expectations, and, apart 
from the years of War finance, it nuust be many a long day 
since Great Britain was faced with such an appalling 
exeess of Expenditure over Revenue. 

Of course, the circumstances can, in some respects, 
be described as exceptional, and can be regarded as largely 
due to the prolonged coal stoppage of last year. following 
upon the General Strike. It must be remembered, 
however, that the present deficit follows upon a year when 
there was also a shortage of over £14,000,000, and for the 
two years, therefore, it may be said that about £50,000,000 
less of debt has been redeemed than was planned in the 
Sinking Funds of the two Budgets. 

Forecasts AND ResvuLts. 

Before commenting upon some of the causes of the 
heavy Deficit of last year and before connecting the 
figures with the prospects for the coming Budget, it may 
be well to set out the exact figures. The total Expendi- 
ture for the year chargeable against Revenue was 
¥842.395,027, while the total Revenue amounted to 
£805.701,233. Tiow the actual results of Revenue for 
the year compare with the Budget Estimates of a vear ago 
may be gathered from the following table :-- 





Original 
Vsti:mated 
reas Actual Increase 
or Decrease. or Decrease. 
£ £ 

Customs ee se ee 4,963,000 ee 4,028,000 
Excise oe ae ° 6,740,000 ee - 1,582,000 
Motor Vehicles Duties ce 3,544,000 ee -+- 3,337,C00 
state Duties en ae 4,800,000 sic 6,120,000 
Stamps ee - ee - 900,000 ot 50,000 
Land Tax and House Duty | 50,000 ici - 70,000 
Income Tax - co == Qieee - 24.694,000 
Supei Yax we oe ee 1,010,000 oe 2,600,000 
kixeess Profits Duty ee No change ee 2 500,000 
Corporation Profits Tax  .. — 5,170,000 ee - 7,700,000 

Post, Telegraph, and ‘ele- 
pliene a ih 2,050,060 — 1,500,000 
Crown Lands na ee No change ee 60,000 
Receipts trom Sundry Leans + 6,706,900 oe -|- 7,909,814 

Misce lanecous 

Ordinary ee oe '. 8,251,000 ee -|- 10,865,354 
Snecial .. ne es 10,251,000 ie — 6,084,593 
Total .. .. -|-£12,688,000 i £6,360,425 


From the foregoing it will be seen that instead of the 
anticipated increase in the Revenue of £12,688,000, there 
was a decrease of £6,360,000,and in very few departments 
of Revenue were the Chancellor’s Estimates fulfilled. 
This was strikingly the case, however, in Income Tax, 
where instead of the expected shrinkage of £8,600,000, 
there was a fall (including Super Tax) of no less than 
£27.300.000, and this is the more striking because one 
would hardly have expected to see last vear’s trade 
depression so promptly reflected in the Income Tax 
hignives. 
Rise 
— Bat while the shrinkage in many departments of 
Revenue is searecly surprising, in view of the coal stop- 
page, the great advance in Expenditure is a matter for 
grave concern. Not only did the total of £842,000,000 
exceed the previous year's total by £16,000,000, and the 
Chancellor's Estimate by £22,000,000, but the figure was 
greatly in excess of the amount authorized through the 
Supplementary Estimates. That statement, however, 
requires an important qualification, for fully £10,000,000 
of the inerease was due to the increased charge of the 
National Debt services. This increase was no doubt 
largely attributable to dearer money, but here again we 
are up against the consequences of the Labour troubles 
of last year, for we know that but for the coal stoppage, 
the Bank Rate would have been reduced long ago, and 
the Government, as well as trade, would have benefited 
‘by cheaper money. As regards actual Supply services 
there was a shrinkage as compared with last year, but 


IN EXpeNnpDiture. 


all the same the total was fully £6,000,000 abo 


am C the 
Budget Estimate. 


SMALL Desr Repvucrion. 

Realized deficits are, of course, always dealt with 
once and not carried forward to the new year, This 
means that as regards the past year, instead of th 
Baldwin Sinking Fund of £60,000,000 having been really 
operative in redeeming that amount of debt. only about 
£24,000,000 will have been redeemed. The Sinking Fund 
of £60,000,000 has, of course, been duly applied, but othe 
money has been borrowed by the Government and in the 
ease of the Floating Debt alone, the total is €11,480,099 
greater than at this time last vear, the total of Treasury 
Bills outstanding being about £35,000,000 larger, 


Tue Comic Buparr. 

Necdless to say, the magnitude of the realized deficit 
has increased the general fecling of anxiety with regard ty 
the forthcoming Budget, and that anxiety, I consider, js 
increased not simply because of the figures of the deficit, 
but because there are no signs of the position having 
caused the Chancellor to effect drastic economies in the 
new vear. On the contrary, estimates of Supply expendi- 
ture actually show a sinall increase and, unless there are 
indications of cheaper money, it is evident that there can 
be no reduction in the Consolidated Fund charges, while, 
having regard to the big deficit last vear, a raid on the 
Sinking Fund ought not to be contemplated. It is to be 
feared, too, that the Chancellor will fare badly in the 
matter of Income Tax revenue owing to the figures covering 
the year of exceptional trade depression, while he will 
also be unable to look for much from sales of War stores, 
On the other hand, many departments of revenue such 
as Customs and Exeise, which have heen adversely affected 
during last year by the industrial depression, should make 
a very different showing, given « reasonabic trade revival, 
in the coming year. 

Neep ror Economy. 

T sugyest, however, that the main lesson to be learned 
from the past year’s unfortunate expericnee, and after 
making al] allowance for exceptional circumstances, is 
that successive Chancellors have been pursuing a line of 
expenditure on social outlays utterly unjustified by 
the facts of the position, and most certainly unjustilied 
by the results which have followed. Not only hav 
taxpayers had a poor return for more than £20,000,000 
of subsidy granted to the coal industry, but who will 
aflirm that the huge outlays for so-called social services 
and the high cost of administration on the Labour and 
Heafth Departments have produced either greater social 
amenities or industrial prosperity ? Whatever cours 
may be pursued by Mr. Churchill in order to obtain a 
balance in his forthcoming Budget, there is nothing whieh 
can take the place of a drastic veduction in the National 
Expenditure itself. If, therefore, the Chancellor wishes 
to minimize the effect of the present heavy delicit, and 
if he wishes to mitigate the depressing 
must almost necessarily be a sombre Budget, he would 
do well to intimate that a strong committee is to he 
appointed with the object of securing such economics ® 
will ensure that we can for the future, at Jeasi, count m 
peace time upon an equilibrium in the national balance 
sheet. 


effects of what 


Cause ror ANNIETY. 

The other point which scems to arise out of the state 
of the national accounts is one which 1 am afraid readers 
of the Spectator may be weary of having emphasized 
in these columns. I refer to the disposition to regate 
far too lightly the injury inflicted by the incessant labout 
demands (not necessarily as regards wages) for conditions 
and regulations inconsistent with the stern economic facts 
of the post-Warage. The damage inflicted on this countty 
by the appalling follies of last year are quite inadequately 
summed up by such facts as a £23,000,000 subsidy, 4 
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Even if you are VERY 


DEAF 


this marvellous new invention | 


will enable you to eajoy conversation at once and 
to hear in Church, Theatre and Coacert Hall 
comfortably and without embarrassment. 


x FORTIPHONS) is the very lates 



























di er f ence for the relief of deafn j 
It emb« an entirely new principle of sound | 
mplificati aud volish for ever the defects 

‘ fi i hearing aid 
Respon equally to every note in the scale, | 
the S« x FORTIPHONE gives pure, round | 
boldly culated reproduction of every tone | 
of the voice, every note of music, It is equally 
effective rt ? o, 100 or even 150 feet. To 
speak directly into it is not necessary, aud the 
wearer is not required to find a point of vantage 
Vet it weighs but a few ounces and is worn con 
cealed Leneath the clothing. The earpiece is the | 
lightest and smallest ever invented. No head 
band is necessary. 
The Sonomax FORTIPHONE is the greatest 
discovery ever made for the benefit of the deaf. 

“ Thousands who were cut off from the world - 
Amplifier # by acute deafness are now enabled by A 
ba or > came the FORTIPHONE once more to lead : 
— be = i createst normal, happy lives. It has been H 
a eee art the age said that the inventor ought Pg H 
rag the relief of to Ix given t knight ws Re ' 

" extreme deafness hood. ; é - ar : | 
SS OSs FP i 
t at Home—30 days ie | 
Test it at Home— ays 3's" 
A! ES . 
_ Thirts ) Home frial Plan P > : 
Our unique = F ' VORTIPHONE aS oS : 
oR! PS . 
i ] Pe . 
‘ : 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 


children’s education at School and Univer- | 


sity in event of your death. 
Persons interested should write for 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 








means Quality 
See the name “ Cadbury” on every piece of chocolate. 
































A PLACE for EVERYTHING & 


VERY article of women’s dress finds in 
the thoughtful planning of this “* Orderly ”’ 
Wardrobe its own place, in which it is at once 
out of the way and yet immediately accessible. 
In the hanging cupboard the sliding rail draws 
out so that the coat or costume required can 
be taken without disarranging the others. The 
mirror affords a length view of the figure. The 
wardrobe is of figured mahogany inlaid with 
black lines, and has that restful aspect which 
makes all Heal furniture so pleasant to live with. 








Catalogue “ Bedroom Furniture” 


HEAL & SON LU? 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Wi 


post free 


on request. 














1,180 
Offices. 


Agents 
Everywhere. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (December, 1926) £260,126,125 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS, 





Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


Lloyds & National Provincial Fo-eign Bank Ltc+ 
The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 


B uk of B itish West Africa Limited, 
P. & O. Banking Go p2ration Limited. 
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CHARITY APPEALS 
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d. 


2% BEFORE LEAVING FOR THEIR EASTER HOLIDAYS READERS ARE INVITED 
TO REMEMBER THE URGENT CLAIMS OF THE CHARITABLE ORGANISA- Soman 
3 TIONS WHOSE APPEALS APPEAR IN THIS ISSUE. 2 
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The NATION’S CHILDREN 


and their needs are 
the work of _ the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


Homes for Boys, Girls, Babies and 
Cripples ia all parts of the Country. 





Vive of the family in a Boy’s Home in the 
South. 
Gifts gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.E.11. Cheques, 
&c » Cros sed Barclays and payable - Waifs 
and Strays.” 


Present family, 4,502; over 30,000 Rescued. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 








(MPERIAL CANGER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
BEDFORD, K.G. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
Sir HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bart., K.C.B. 
Hon. lreasurer—Sir GEORGE MAKINS, 

G.C 


.C.M.G., C.B. 
Director—Dr. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank 
those who have hitherto supported this Fund 
by their donations and subscriptions. 

The object of the Research is for the good 
not only of the whole British Empire, but o 
the whole world. 

The scope of the work embraces detailed 
investigation of Cancer as it occurs in the 
human race, and in the vertebrate animal 
kingdom. 

Our recent researches have undoubtedly 
advanced our knowledge ef Caneer, and it is 
not too much to hope that the further prose- 
cution of the investigations will ultimately 
yield results of the greatest importance on 
the nature and treatment of the disease. 

The increased working expenses make it 
necessary again to appeal most earnestly to 
the generosity of the British public. 

Donations and Subscriptions may be sent 
to the UHonorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 











HELP THE BLIND TO SELF- 
SUPPORT & SELF-RESPECT 


by assisting the essential 
public services rendered by the 


London Society for Teaching and 
Training the Blind, 


at the 


SCHOOL for the BLIND, 


SWISS COTTAGE, LONDON, N.W. 3. 
Telephone: Primrose Hill 2267 (2 lines). 
Providing training, education and 
employment from the ages of 5 to 80. 





en 


Pi Bar are’ 


comes 





IVill you take us in? 


7,747 


boys and girls and babies 
daily look to Barnardo’s for 
their breakfasts, dinners and teas. 
Will you become responsible for the feeding 


of ten of these needy little ones for a day ? 
—« 


The cost is 10/=; you won't miss 
it, and it will bring you 


much happiness. 


TRY IT! 


Cheques = and payable “Dr. 

Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, 

may be sent to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 

22, Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E. 1. 


Gage sre OO Ee” 


Orders 





GHURCH LADS’ BRIGADE| 


Since 1891 the Church Lads’ Brigade has 
trained in Christian character a million and 
a-half lads of the British Empire between 
the ages of 14 and 21, and may justly claim 
to be the greatest organisation for the elder 
lads of the Church and the Empire. It has 
faced, as the Prince of Wales recently said 
the problem of the adolescent with con. 
spicuous success, and by its methods of dis- 
cipline, brotherhood and religion, succeeds in 
making practical an ideal of citizenship for 
thousands and thousands of lads on the thres- 
hold of manhood both at home and in the 
Dominions overseas, who would not other- 
wise have a like opportunity. 

The work carried on throughout the year 
is finished off in the great summer camps. 
While the Church Lads’ Brigade largely 
depends upon the centribution of the lads, 
who pay two-thirds of all expenses, it de- 
pends for the rest upon the gifts of its many 
friends; and, more than that, upon the per- 
sonal service of public-spirited young men, 
who act as officers. Send your name if you 
can help by service in the work, or, if you 
cannot, your donation to the Rev. Edgar 
Rogers, O.B.E., M.A., C.L.B. Head- 
quarters, Aldwych House, Catherine Street, 


London, W.C. 2., P.O. Box 68. 











SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Under Royal Patronage. 


HELP GREATLY NEEDED! 


Dear Madam, 

1 want so many things that I do not know 
how to appeal to you for them; but 1 am not 
afraid, for you are always so liberal. First, 1 
want money for the General Fund, the back- 
bone of the Society—any donation will be 
gratefully received for it. And then I want 
money for those poor ladies who have heen 
suffering from influenza, bronchitis, and rheu- 
matism during the cold weather we have been 
having lately. Poor things, their incomes are 

» small they cannet provide for extra tilness, 
and then it is we who have to come in and 
help them with food and comforts and coal. 
hould be very grateful for 5/-, 10/-, or £1 for 
those who have been suffering, and whose 
names have for long been on the Society’s 
books. 1 feel sure E shall not appeal in vain, 


How Secretary: EDITH SMALLW9OD, 
Lancaster House, Malvern. 














THE 


CANCER 


HOSPITAL 


[FREE] 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 


No letters. No payments. 

THE ONLY SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 

LONDON FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
CANCER. 


Fully equipped and specially staffed for the 
better treatment and research into the cause 
of cancer. 

A certain number of beds are provided for 
advanced cases, who are kept comfortable and 
free from pain. 


DONATIONS AND 
ARE SPECIALLY 


LEGACIES 
SOLICITED. 
Funds are also Needed for the Research Institute 
and for the Electrical and Radio-Therapeutic 
Departments. 


Bankers—Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2 

















Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan C.B.E 
ERADICATE DISEASE | 


v subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


and give the patients an opportunity to 
become young women worthy of our race 
Please , 7 nat Srcretary, 


send fPeciat da H n to 
283 HARROW ROAD, W.9% 








——_ 
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accounts, a 
£30,000,000 dec ‘line in ra revenues, huge adverse 
trade balance and so forth. The injury much 
deeper ; and until the grave fac ts are recognized and faced 
J am una able to in the ranks of the casy 
optimists who prate about the sound common sense cf 
jabour or our WOR 1derful rallying power, and so on. When 
the true facts are face d and the magnitude of the 
before us is grasp d will be the moment for hope fulne SS, 
for then we shall our full strength. lo day 
we are ecamoullaging the position and are slacking mn 
effort. Kippy. 


deficit in the 
railway 


£51,000,000 two years’ 


pL eS 


range myself 


t. 
task 
out 


Artuur W. 


Financial Notes 





Prscosornuic MARKETS. 
Developments in China, a heavy Deficit in the tion 
Accounts, to say nothing of Budget uncertaintics, have not 








been helpful factors in the Steck Markets during past 
week. and with Taster holida approaching, it is not sur- 


prising that there should have been a further re 
aturally 


eneral dealings. Moreover, the extent of the Deficit n 
. 


emphasizes apprehensions concerning the Budget, but, on the 





whole, British Funds have been wenderfuily well maintamed. 
Indeed. the investment markets as a whal have disp a 





towards th » Budget and other pri 
by a sound technical position. 


“ ie k 


philosophical attitude 





vnly to be explhaine 


AnGc.Lo-PERSIAN DivipEND 


Althoueh the market was et first disposed to be dis- 
appointed that the interim dividend of 5 per cent. announeed 
by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company should be no more than a 
vear ago, it was soon recognized that profit-earning power 


increased considerably, 


a much larger amoun 

reholders having in 
. bonus of 50 per cent. Consequently. the 
dividend is equivalent to 7) per cent. on the old capital. 
the whole of last year the dividend was 17} per cent., 
and if this can be maintained on the greatly increased ca 
shareholders will certainly have no reason f 


as the distribution was 
of capital than last 
he meantime received 
present interim 
For 


le SS Tax, 


must have 
being made on 
vear, Ordinary sha 


' 
t 
t 





pital 
for complaint. 
* ‘“ ‘ * 

Yer ANorTner ( 
of the fact that only a few days previous to the 
spending amalgamation between 
Selfridges and tements had been made at the 
annual meeting of the latter company which caused the 
market gotia tt ns were at an end, it is 
not surprising that dealers sho fe It little sore in the 
matter. Vi irdinary fallen sharply after 
the meeting in question, sinee, of course, rallied 
again sharply « n the impending So far as the respec- 
tive size of the capi if and und two bu 
is concerned, there are, no doubt 
make the fusion a suitable one. Ther 
with which the City and, indeed, business 
are somewhat conce | In the case of many of our key 
industries, are thought to be not only to 
effect econoniis but to get down the costs of pro- 
duction, with a consequent advantage to the consume 
trade activity generally. The question is whether these 
results are likely to follow combinations of our great 


OMBINE. 

In view 
oficial notification of the tn 
Whiteleys sta 


+t " 
to assume that ail me 


ares had 
have 
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many 
is one however, 
rally, 
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Sin working 
and to 
samc 
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SoME INTERESTING PARTNERSHIPS. 

There have been one or two partnership announcements at 
the end of the quarter of exceptional interest to the City, 
and among these must be mentioned the official confirmation 
of the report current some weeks ago to the effect that Mr. 
Gordon Leith had been admitted into partnership into the 
well-known American firm of Kuhn, Loeb and Co. Following 
upon that fact has come the announcement of the formation 
ot a company bearing the title of European Merchant Banking 
Company Limited, with Mr. Gordon Leith and Mr. Harold 
Wooding as Directors. Obvious!y this new company stands 
as representing Kuhn, Loeb and Co. in Europe, with My. 
Gerdon Leith acting as Messrs. Kuhn, Locb’s partner resident 








in London. It is a position he is eminently qualified to fill. 
% ms 
Another interesting announce t that 
Mr. Leo d erlinger has been ad im the 
old-established — banking house Leo 
Erlanger is the only son of 1 cr. a 
i i reia 
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anything of the same kind produced anywhere 


Ranchi, which will soon be renowned 
pleasure steamer, will 


Mediterranean, 
Norway and the 


inthe world. The new ° 


— ] ! » . 
as a make ent cruises 


this year, 
visiting the Adriatic, Aegean, the fjords of 
ports of the Baltie. 
, 
‘ 


It would be 


and I choose one at random to serve as a spec 


impossible to deseribe these tours in detail 


imen. Lea 


London on May 10th, the * Ranchi’ visits Gibraltar, Malta, 
Corfu, Kotor, Dubrovnik, $ Progir, Zara, Venice, Palermo 
Palma and Tangi r, returning to London 1 June Bad. "The 


cost is from forty-five to ninety guineas for the month. Thy 


creat advantage of tours such as these, apart from the 
on) ‘ 





pleasant shipl ward friendships which have a way of extending 


into one’s after life, is that one knows exactly how much 


one is going to spend and has no worry with time-tabl 
Although these cruises are not designed for the needy (whut- 
ever the exchange, the only place to ecoi 


I find) 


ee 
consideration, 


they should be looked into by anyone 


For instance, the cruise 


To t 


is a 


is remarkeble value. avel in equal ¢ 


visit the same places would cost at least twice as much. 
who reads the 
huls 


which IT recommended last year. Ile tells n 


A kind corres ndent 


written to me about 











Stores. health resort 
— : genoa ae ee . See ees Sree 
HARITY AN EASTER GIET. I 
abil | HERE are 33  millicn 
ORG ANIS SA’ 4 ION mt in N f the FI 1ELD LANE | | reasons why every man | 
INSTITUTION. appea's to. Readers ¢ | | . I 
Spectator to send an Easter Ege, in the | and woman who has at 
SOC TET shape of a « 7 r on, tow - : p yrt heart the well-being at the 
wn 4 A ° of the _#reat work t $e ; | 2 1 a 2 : “OF 
doing for the physical, material, m | Nation should give a hand with 
F 1 ] - and spiritual benefit the ousands of cs 
You want to know where to turn 20 Pease cages indie ts who the sound preventive work of | 
for advice hen you come across a come under its infuenct . | | } 
genuine cast ot uigent need. You Donation will be that a l re ed | ‘ = 
vant to know what can be done by and acknowledged | by | t! ar STi The 
: FIELD LANE INSTITI TION, Vine ! } 
public authorities, and if that does not Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, — | | 
meet the need, what else can be done. EC. i. j } 
Obtain from the centre, at Denison Parce of clothing y weicom , | Ss ee eo oe ‘oS 
> 1 JZeport dly t ona i 
House, 296 vee xhall Bridge Road, saleeee _ ods . i | 
S.W.1. the list of their 28 district 7 ee ee That is the number of young | 
. . «0 necd never be-at 
nS I then you need never be at : — —- lives it has protected during | 
7 oe pe THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY j its 40 years’ vigilance { 
8,019 Cases were helped last year in saves the Rates as well as the Children | ” > 
the est Way possible. . De te i Moth : —— ae W mit ba os ( } < R¢ j 1 
24 - hild to look after, she can earr é 4 - “ . 
£42,085 was raised to and sithes 1 Sey < ndence upé Poor La < ] ] ’ j s j 
notl whatever dedu for (2) Childrer Aid Soe H for ' » ce } 
mother working and contributing ( , Vic H ie ter e, 
; : 4,000 helped last year. £12,600 required. i , W.C. 2. 
lf you have any leisure, come and anwes Wer. ze 
lend : 1 *. JAMES, Secretary, Victoria I 117 
end a hand in the work. - Visteria Rivest, &.W.1. 
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that both himself and his wife took the cure and found the 
doctors there most thorough and careful, and the waters very 
beneficial. The visitors were almost entirely Germans last 
year, which is strange, for it is a beautiful little place and 
should be better known in England. 

* * * * 

The American statistics of car production give one much 
food for thought. Of the fifty manufacturers of cars, only six 
make engines of less than six cylinders. There are no cars 
under 15 h.p. Only two cars possess magneto ignition. 
Of the 22,000,000 cars registered in America in 1927, rather 
more than 11,000,000 were Fords. Closed cars are being 
more and more used both in this country and in America, 
but there the percentage is 75 per cent. With the exception 
of twelve makes all American cars are cellulose finished. 


All-steel bodies are generally aluminium, and fabric bodies | 


have not been adopted. From America, too, comes the real 
move towards the neater dash. Many makes, notably the 


Nash, Buick, Oakland, Cadillac and Hupmobile, are showing | 


instrument boards of good shape on which the dials and 
switches are symmetrically arranged. Why _ instruments 
should ever be dotted about in haphazard fashion it is hard 
to say, for good arrangement should make for speed of assembly 
as well as neatness of f dash. 

& oS * * 

Tlowever, we need not think America is having it all her own 
way in the auiomobile world. It is a sight to rejoice British 
eves to see the number of Phantom Rolls Royces that giimmer 
up Madison Avenue on a spring afternoon. And our export 


trade is growing. Mr. Morris has practically ousted the Ford | 


car from our roads; now he is extending his operations 


overscas. 
oo * ck * 


People often write to the Press saying that motorists flash | 


through beautiful country without having time to see it. 
Although the pedestrians exaggerate this point of view 
there is a good deal to be said for the ** Observation Car.” 
In this medel body, the passengers sit facing the rear of the 
car and admire the passing landscape through panes in the 
curved rear panels. It is claimed that passengers facing 
the rear enjoy driving more, as they escape entirely the 
distractions and nerve shocks which are inseparable from fast 
driving. There is another consideration ; in case of collision 
they are taken unawares and transported out of life while 
placidly discussing the view or the weather. Some enter- 
prising builder might bring out a body with swivel seats which 
would enable the passengers to choose their position. But the 
seats should be capable of being firmly fixed looking backwards 
in the case of the driver who is plagued with relations who 
* drive from the back seat. 


— — 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incor rated by Roy: il Ch arter, 1835 
Head Office: "4 “THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. 2 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W C., 





Paid up Capital eae eve eee ese ose ace £4.00 0,000 
R “rve und ame iain ene “ay dinit ans £3,810,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,000,000 





Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
@escription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Dank 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received 





Common forms of INDIGESTION 


nner’'s Absorbent 
it. Here are a 





Whatever form your indigestion may take Dr. J 
‘cages, made only by Savory & Moore, will relieve 
few instances: 


INDIGESTION. fs _Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the very best 
















ren 1 ced bee e to get. I have tried everything I have seen 
adv but nel ing has done me any good. dreaded to eat any 
thing, now onr lozenge has the desired effect. 1 cannot prais 
them h y , 
FL ATULENCE. ted to state that they are truly magical in 
effect. ns of flatulence, flushed cheek go ig Free meal 
‘ ow at o1 dispersed; also the oppressive feelings of ft P 
NG- “ST. NDING DYSPEPSIA, hyp tae DISTRESSING HEAR TBURN. 
T! ovenges certainly gave great relief. . . . IL personally wi 
1 cribe them.” (Medical Man.) 
LA ruL ENCE AT NIGHT. “One or two taken when required n 
u efui in dispelli wiad and other discomforis which interfere 
h prope Pp. 
HU NGER PAIN * Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are tl mly things 1 
row of tha t take aw that inten ‘Hunger Pain’ \ I : acute 
suffering. (Medical Man.) 
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LIBERTY CRETONNES 
NEW COLOURS 

FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


PATTERNS 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, 
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y»ry's Showroom is 
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49- 53 KENSINGTON 
Story & Co., Lt 


HIGH STREET, W. 
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Sold everywhere 64 1*2%6 & 46 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. 


TRADE CONDITIONS IN INDIA. 
REVIEW OF STAPLE INDUSTRIES. 
INDIAN CURRENCY AND FINANCE REPORT. 


SIR CHARLES McLEOD’S ADDRESS. 


i 
94315 19s. 7d. net profit comparing with £536,104 13s. 4c. for tl 





available tetal for this year being 
vith TOLOS84 18s. Id. for 1925. You 


to place £50,000 to reserve fund, which 


previous year, a! 
£775,400 17s. 8d 





will observe that we 
will then amount to £2.900,000, to write down premises account 
£90,000, to place to credit: of the officers’ pension fund £40,000, and 
to pay a further dividend at th rate ot 20 per cent per annum Tree 


of income-tax, whicl \ h tl imilar intertm dividend, di post 
of £400,000 and lear us with a balance of £255,400 17s. Sd. to 
car’ ward. or £14.316 more than the amount brought in. 
Sip ‘ or Ba -““EerT FIGuRES, 
to the hal e-sheet ures tl refleet the condition of 





business during the past ver and | venture to subrait that they ar 











itiata rv although there i light falling off in some of 
the items. On the labilith ide there 1 ome contraction nota 

: n nt. f d deposit, and other accounts, This has 
to be looked for from ne to time. On the assets side we have a 
smneiderabl use o holdir of securities and a falling off 
i} fexel a ount nd loam weivable, On the whole, 
think i¢ can he clais hat our figures have been well maintained, 
takine into accou isting conditions, and that a total of near! 
£40,600 200 atisfretor one, Hear, hear.) 

There can | mau on as to the strength of the halanee-sheet 
figrive Tl wh amounted to £4,.767.586, seeurities £15.317.570. 
nd | i chan €6.220,.790, a total of £26,305.946 against 
depos f £31,973,703. We ar till looking for the inerease of 
Lectnoun { hich | have referred on a previous occasion, and which, 
’ the mor ttled conditions under which Indta is now working, 
v | hoy lin ch ‘ ' entuate, and. in the meantime, a 
‘ ave een. * besa had recourse to Government eurit 
for invest tof out 1 funds. The ecurities, | necd ree ly 
adel. ay ] lt ocd P| reel tand in our books at under market 
val | erved tin the figure ubmitted to you 
our ot ne tie 7 till converted at a rate of Is. 4d. 
per ‘ i fu rs hall hay io conform to wha now | 

ndard ratio of Is. 6d., and the balance-sheet figures there- | 
afte ihmittecdl to vou will show a considerable increase. 
ldo not thin] hat | an usefully add mything fo my rem 

fi { lye nn) tatu tnat, a usual, all bad wnd doubt! il 
dent ave been ful pyr ded for, 

Forert ] Li ACTIVE. 

] period ce red | these accounts the foreign trade 
of India has been I tive than in the preceding year. Exports 
oa merchandise amounted to £253,000.000 as compared with 
P313.000.000 in 192 howing a reduction of about 29 per cent. 
Oa the other hand. import howed some slight expansion, being 
Valued at £IRO 000.000 aes t £172,000,000 in the previous year, 
an ines e of Droxit el > per cent. As might be expectec 
from these f i} a considerable falling of in the 
absorption by India of the mw ou metals, the net imports of 

ld a nti to £17.400,000 only against the record figure of 
143.400.0000 in the previous year. Net inports of silver amounted 
to £14.100.000. wi ' on about £1,000,000 less than in 1925. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


——— 
BROS SHR Reba, 





i] 

In regard to Indian affairs, I would like to associate myself with | —— — e 
the tribute paid to Mr. Lindsay, the Indian Trade Commissioner, by = 
the chairman of the Mercantile Bank of India. Mr. Lindsay's 


wholehearted zeal and energy in the interests of all who trade with Hope for the 


India are most valuable. We would very much like to see his 


office back at Winchester House again. RMENI N REMN 
SERVICES OF MANAGERS AND Starr. d h i ‘ ANT 


Once again I desire to place on record on behalf of myself and | -————————  * eet 
colleagues on the boatd our very keen appreciation of the strenuous JOINT APPEAL FOR SETTLEMENT IN SYRIA. 
and good work put in by our managers and staff. It is to them | ——--~— inn 
more than anyone else we owe our present satisfactory position. . ner ae 
(Hear, hear.) OT once nor tavice in history the remnant of a 
I beg to propose : “* That the report of the directors and statement nation has preserved for all time and for all men 
ef accounts for the year ended December $lst, 1926, be reecived some gift which has been for the permanent 
and adopted, and that a dividend for the six months to Decem- eurtelane nt of the world. Time and again the Armenian 
ber 3ist, 1926, at the rate of 20 per cent. per annuin be paid on the peeple has faced massacres and inhuman cruelty with 
shares of the company registered at this date, the same to be fortitude and ae we but a remnant now sur- 
payable, free of income-tax, on and after April 6th, 1927." (Cheers. ) wives. If this people has no other gift for the world 
Mr. J. N, Stuart seconded the resolution, and it was carried the spirit of its endurance and herotsm ts a challenge to 
unanimously. our security and comfort, and a plea for our goodwill 
Sir John P. Hewett, Mr. R. Langford James, and Mr. J. A. and support. 
Toomey were re-elected directors of the bank, and Messrs. Cooper 
Brothers & Co. and Messrs. W. A. Browne & Co. were re-elected T the invitation of the League of Nations its High Commissione 
auditors. for Refugees, in co-operation with the International Laboy; 


Votr or THANKS. Office, has devised a 


Mr. J. Trwin Davis.—It is my privilege to propose lo you a very SCHEME FOR ESTABLISHING 20, 099 REFUGEES 


cordial vote of thanks to the chairman and directors for the care 
and prudence exercised in conducting the affairs of the bank | as a self-supporting peasantry on the fertile lands of the coasta 
during the past year, and also to the general manager and stafi for region of Ivre and Sidon. This scheme has the entire good | 
their valuable services. Having regard to the adverse conditions | active co-operation of the French mandatory power. ‘The int 
which continued throughout the year, the balance-sheet is as usual | are well disposed towards the Armenians, and the situation as 











+) 

® most satisfactory document. It reveals again the eflicient | a market for ihe settlers’ produce. 
manner which has alweys characterized the administration of the x ' 
affairs of the bank. THIS SCHEME WILL EVENTUALLY SOLVE THE 

We have listened with much pleasure and profit to the lucid and PROBLEM OF THE 86,099 ARMENIANS IN SYRIA 
interesting address of the chairman, and ! arm sure we shall all leave ; 
this hall fortified in the comfortable feeling of better times ahead. | ‘Ten thousand are to be moved at once and ten thousand in the nex 
At any rate, we feel assured that our interest could not be in better | future. Ample areas of land are awailable and further larg 


hands than in those of our esteemed chairman, Sir Charles MeLeod, | numbers can later be absorbed 
gage ey Nes er ang ! Mr. Nicoll The scheme is controlled by a Committee created by the Inter. 
r hest thank re S ’ r cener: i cor . c : : : : , 
‘ pos , t tl ee ~ “a our general hia ge stpeagae i national Labour Office, under the presidency of Dr. Nansen, with 
. mena an Foy pnaey aed . esi . an haem He 10m«¢ pes iN Albert Thomas as Chairman, and with a m mbership of French 
roe ey have all done their duty and done their dest, devoting | British, Italian, Swiss and Armenian representatives. It is estimat 
their best energies to the promotion of our conmunon aims and our } . 19 , Try 
; ; : that the cost will be not less than £120,000, towards which £58 
common interests —the advancement and prosperity of the bank. i. tn Tend at te chai 
- . “by S$ in ane ) siggat, 
After an experience of these annual meetings of over a quarter ’ . 
of a century | can say that the staff has always worked in full Ww "TIL 
harmo nN and in full co-operation with the board. We on our side TO ARDS THE BRITISH SHARE 
have placed the fullest confide nee in both, and in doing that we havo y i 5 
£60,000 IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
heen more than justified. (Hear, hear.) The bank has kept on 
forging ahead, in good times and in bad times consistently earning 
handsome profits and paying substantial dividends to its share. 
holders. 1 am sure you will all unite with me in conveying to all 


£4 to £5 per head will provide for the settlement of a family 
of tenant farmers—£6 to £8 per head for colonists. 


concerned our warmest appreciation and thanks. (Cheers.) Please use ihe attached coute a end 
Mr. Frederick ‘Tomkinson seconded the vote, and it was co-op the 
unanimously accorded. ARMENIAN (Lord Mayor’ s) FUND, 96 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1, 


The Chair briefly acl wledyed the e liment, and tl FRIENDS OF ARMENIA, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
eae t the compliment, and the | SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND, 26 Gordon Strect. London, W.C.1. 
eben lings terminated. SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Armenia Committee), Friends House, Eusto 








= ———————— ——— ——— ——— = = Road, London, N.W. 1 
ei ae ae , epg E ieeadiie ewith please find ..... Ti ‘ner . 
New Revised Edition. towards the Armenian Settlement Scheme. 
THE HUMAN HAIR:| 
Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. Tain 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, ay a 

4 Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” Date sveeseesene sececveccoeccences 
1 “ Alopecia Arcata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” ———— 
{ ete., etc eeeeeenue eee es eos 


“Everybody should read this little book.”—Scotsman. =a —— === 
“The precepts he lays down for the management, preserva- 
; tion, and restor ‘ation of the hair are at once simple, lucid, 








# and convincing.”—Medical Record. un LS : 

2 : 

| Sa from 3. HARLEY PARKER, Lid, Swe Li: A GU E 0 F 'N ATIONS 
Consultations free. ’Phone: Victoria 2215, 














f UNIVERSITY PRESS OF LIVERPOOL, OL, LTD. — 


WHITE SLAVE 
TRAFFIC 


REPORT OF EXPERTS ON THE TRAFFIC 
IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


Price 2/- net. 


LIFE OF JAMES W. ALSOP, LL.D., B.A., 
by HIS WIFE, 


with an Introductory Chapter by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL end a note 
on Educational Work in Liverpool by C. SYDNEY JONE 

Demy 8vo. ah net. 
Alsop’s life work . . . had a marked influence on the 
l nent of secondary cducation throughout the country. Mrs. 
Also» has written an interesting and inspirin tory of a fine citizen. 



















2 IMES LITE! SUPPLEMENT, This important report of the investigation by the 
“Mr Alsop’s memoir is exceller nt, and the introductory chapter by E EON. - a 
Mr. Avgustine Birrell is mest attractive.” | ==4 League into the White Slave Traffic is ‘now available 
[EZ BIRMINGHAM POST. |: i AE NER SE a ges ss nd 1g 

MI: Keo take eats ile. . . is @ tlie ene It contains an account of the facts disclosed an i 
f great ur: a tittine memorial io one whose devotion and | ==} conclusions founded upon them : 
. tn vose mace him a benefactor to all future generations 3 - “ = 
f cle YOR ANSHIRE POST. == = 

7 — a omens ‘ONSTABLE & CO. coe pect 


Hopoer. & ~ STOUGHTON, Ltp., LOoNpDon. 


a tel 








i 10-12 ORANGE ST. E.c. 2 ‘ 
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YOU 


ARRANGED. 





—this year 
CAN DO IT IN 3 WEEKS 


Why not a delightful 


watt. SEA TRIP HOLIDAY 
Enjoy the thrill of a voyage in a 

$35 great White Star Liner amid 
comfort and congeniality 

py with a Tour in 

FARE 

.»++ USA. & CANADA 

TOURS including visits to the great cities, 


to Niagara, and other wonders of 


North America. 


Write for Hlastrated Bocklets:— 


WHITE STAR 


Liverpool, London, Southampton, 


Birmingham, Manchester, Bristol, 
Bradford, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 
Cobh, or LOCAL AGENTS. 

am es 












TUDINGTON 
Coats 


TYLE is one of the 

most elusive and in- 

definable of abstract 
qualities. It is the striking 
characteristic of almost 
every first-class exponeni 
|f of a popular sport, and it 
} is the difference between 
mediocrity and a work of 
art. 








To the man who would be 
well-dressed it is essential, 
and it 1s an achievement of 
Studd & Millington that 
this fascinating quality is 
never missing from their 
distinctive productions. 


TOPCOATS 
54 Guineas Wil 


yy A SS ‘ 
51.CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET. W. 
67-69, CHANCERY LANE. HOLBORN. WC, 


B81 GRACECHURCH STREET E.C. dy 
| ABBEY HOUSE, VICTORIA STREET, Wey 











from 









WESTMINSTER, LONDON. S.W.1, 




















“My frock ruined by 
moths! I must use 
Dymuth in future” 


You can never rely on moth 
balls. The only certain pre- 
ventive is Dymuth. Dymuth 
costs only 1/- for twelve tablets, 
and spells certain death to 
moths. No moth can come 
near it. No moth will try. 

A lot about moths, and all about 
Dymuth in “ The Story of a Great 
Discovery,” sent to you free. 
Whatever you are storing away now, 
store it with Dymuth and make sure. 


DYMUTH LTD. 
23 Dymuth House, Matlock, Derbyshire, 


YMUT 


RECISTERED TRADE MARK 


KILLS MOTHS 


Is. for 12 tablets. From all Chemists. 








= oct As 5 eS ee 


Waterman’s New Desk Stand 


EVERY EXECUTIVE SHOULD HAVE ONE 
men like to keep a pen and 
lo meet this ever-growing 


Many professional and busine 

pencil for special use at the desk. 
demand Watermans have devised a particularly neat and 
effective Pen, Pencil, and Stand combined in one. Illustration 
(zreatly reduced) shows the idea at a glance. ‘Lhe colouring 
is wonderful. It is a rich red and black Ripple marking—a 


Waterman secret. 
deal) Fountain Pen 


\ 












Waterman (| 


NOTE THESE FEATURES IN THE NEW DESK STAND, 
ber 5. The Waterman Patent 


1, Made in Ripple Rul 


or Black (Vulcar h Self-Filling device enables 
most suitable material for the the Pen to be filled instantly 
purpose, from any ink supply. 
2, Neat in appearance. An . 
2. Ne: aq ince. <Al 
enna’ ‘ate any aaah 6. Pencil (detachable) has 
i. Pn on Pearl af = bn a special non-tarnishable metal 
3. I l vay 
ond ’ spring-tip which holds Ts 
A Dew, dan: te. caved ti lead perfectly rigid at all 
vest pocket if desired, ere 
the clip-cap Prices: No. 62}, in black, 
tachab! from the 52/6; No, 624, Ripple Rubber, 
socket, 55/-; No. 65, in black, 60/-; 
No. 65 


Rip ple 
Rubber, 


of 
Stationers 

and 
Jewellers, 


3/- 





‘The Pea 
Bool. 
ef S (Ze : 2 ) Free [rom 
| BE <tiene aca ; L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., 
| a y The Pen Corner 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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“ SPECTATOR” 
OF SUPPORT. 


AN At TO READERS OF THE 
TO HELP A GOOD CAUSE, WORTHY 


| 
| 
| THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
| 





“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from ail 
parts of the U.K. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patrons: 
| THEIR MAJESTIES rae KING & QUEEN. 
Presiden 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE ‘OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds have 
emigrated to the British Dominions. 
3,000 Girls have trained for Household duties, 
etc. 

Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H, CLAYTON, Esq 
Deputy Chairman : LORD DARYNGTON, 
Chairman of *‘ Arethusa’’ Committee: 


Ho SWSON FEF, DEVITT, Esq. 








164 SHAFTESBURY AV. LONDON, W.C. 2. 








ee ee 
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e und It 


DO NOT 
“ PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 


No more striking example of the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan can be hed in our everyday life than that 
of the women and girls, some mere children, to the 
number of about 10,000 annually, who pass through 
Rescue Homes in union with the Association, and 
who, having “ fallen by the wayside ™ through human 
lust, are rescued by the modern “ Good Samaritan,” 
the Rescue Worker. 


HELP IS DESPERATELY NEEDED. 


Will you be a “Good Samaritan,” too, and 
assist us in the support of this Christhke work ? 
Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged. 
Canon W. C. E. Newsoxrt, Chairman, Church Penitentiary 


Association, Church House, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


AVPRKIE Lith, 12th and 13th. GILDA GRAY in ** ALOMA OF THE 
SOUTH SEAS"; REGINALD DENNY and GERTRUDE OLM- 
STEAD in * THE CHEERFUL FRAUD,” &. APRIL Iith, loth 
h (open GOOD FRIDAY, 6 to 10.30), Jacqueline Logan and 
Louise Fazenda in ** FINE FEATHERS"; Shirley Mason and 
Culten Landis in ** SWEET ROSIE O'GRADY,” & 








SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


Far Full Parteulare App 


my 

Ra THE ROYAL MAIL &¢ ‘PACIFIC LINES 

Re ATLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, ECs & AMERICA HOUS COCKSPUR STREET, S.W4 
COREE, WATER STRPL i1V RPOO. 


@L80 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER. CLASGOW "¥ SOUTHAMPTOR 


BAS AA Car are 
HORERE Di ReREAE aS AE ne es bi ate 


Raa dea Soe ae rit) Yt ae 





UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCCED &15,1 750,000. 


The Rt. Hon. Walter. Run iman, LL.D., MP, 


Chairman - - 





This old-established Mutual Office has just declared increased 
Compound Bonuses ranging from 37/- to 40/- per £100 per 
annum according to class. The stringent basis of valuation used, 
combined with moderate expenses and lis ght mortality render the 
future bonus prospects particularly favourable. 





Write for Prospectus, etc., to the Secretary, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


| "PHONE: CITY (3 LINES) 





4062 








































. COLDS 


wy, 


We 


; day sufhices. * 
EZ Cailot exist tog 
$3 
i eye “yy CEU“ 45 
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KINGSWAY THEATRE. Ger. $032, 
Eveuing at 8.3 Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
= MOZART’S OPERA, ' ' 
COS! FAN TUTTE in English 
(The School for Lovers), 
‘ 9 °,°e | 
Spectator’ Competition | 
APRIL 9 
( ors mu tcuto ind enclos cour (See p 657.) 
x CE GEE Oe NSE 
i RELIEVES PREVENTS 


88 NP Py. “FLU 


iNHALANT 


se 8 





If you don’t want a cold— 


U ST ‘V apex = regularly for its remarkable protective 
~ power. Just a drop on the handkerchief each morning 
and an occasional inhalation of the vapour during the 


} the germs of cold and ‘flu 


yapex ane 


ether. 
All Chemicts 2/ - and 3 


Mabers THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Lt 
Ue 






wonash , Bardsley Vaic, Lancs, 
CURCUU UG 


V.12, 





RCAC RE 


INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 

















PRAMAS 


APPAR ADGS 













**AN OLD HOUSE OF BOOKS” 


Our finely illustrated booklet describes 
New Books, 
Second-hand, and 
gives interesting par- 


each of our departments 
Bound Books, 
Children’s—and 
ticulars of the 


Service Bureau. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appoinimeni to His Alajesty the 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


Literary 
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wing 
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JUST 


THE MECHANISM # 
OF THE iS 
MODERN STATE & 


By ih, 
OTT 2. 


; 


55S aS Steere eee 


=F 


Sir J. ASR. MARE 


> wale 
42/- net ea 
Sir John Marriott's Co rlier books, re 4 
“Second Chambers” and = “ Jénglish 5G 
Political Jnstitutions,” won for 
themselves positions which no later con- 3 
tributions to the subject have shaken. ey 
. : e . 5G 
Now comes the work for which they & 
were, in a preliminary studies, ed 
and it is unlikely that for many years oS 
the authority of these volumes, based as 
are on continuous personal experi- ee 
f Parliamentary life and profound oa 


will be challenged. eg 


SIVERSITY PRESS & 


SOON 


sense, 


they 
ence Oo 
histori al knowledge, 


used, j 
: OXFORD U2 


id 
35 





: 2. & NO ATO DEIN WIN INLINE NAY WNT MENG WIPO WO ven de 
Mocs We, Wowloevn cows Wee e SAS a5 ASG) Sef) Mey 
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THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

ADISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 


loz Packet 1/34 
foz Packet 2/7 
4lb Tin 5’2 



























TWEEDALE. 


idealistic in tone 
ns and reminiscences of a popular no 


Linore tis 
By VIOLET 


A series of 
mature reflecti 
and psychical rescarcher. 





essays, 


| LEAVES FRO M A PSYCHIC NOTEE OU. 
By H. A. DALLAS. With Prefatory Not SiR 


OuiverR Lopce. 5s. nct 


THE WHITE BROTHER. 


By MICHAEL JUSTE. 7s. Gd. 1 
A chronicle of a student who sought and became the 
pupil of one deeply learned in the knowledg th 
divine sciences, 


REALMS OF LIGHT AND HEALING. 


| By Mrs. ROBOTTON and Mrs. DOYLE 2s. 6d. net 
| The expert iences of two ladies in connec i \ lr 
| Spiritua ] He: ier are here recorded. 
| ALBERT CHEVALIER COMES BACK. 
| By FLORENCE CHEVALIER IHlustrated. 5s. 1 
Talks with the famous creator of “ My Old Dutch” from | 
| the spirit world. The lovable, human quality of the great 
| comedian is revealed time after time. 
Nearly Ready 
THE BOOK OF THE HAND. | 
By KATHARINE ST. HILL. 
Prof us ly | 
| 


Illustrated. 15s. 1% 


| Rider & Co., Paternoster Row, London. 














SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


(33397917 1997939299971 791 1177 17177711 
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Section of Baker’ Op» ford 1 














giving a more col 








Seaton se 
pletely finisiied appearance, have 
1 ' 


greatly increased the popularit 















of sectional bookcas 










ALL the ‘ elasticity’ is retained in th mproved type 
tages impossible in the old models are included, such as patent fittings 
allowing of shelf adjustment, cic. 






One section with cornice and ba s 3 oke 





time further similar sections can be added so 





nd impos proport im be completed 








handled, portable, and of far greater useful the nproved 


far in advance of anytil hitherto ofte 


Easily 
larger sections are 


















A new Catalogue, giving } 


Write for a copy today. (/ a th { ' ) 
Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd., 
Library Specialists, 
OXFORD. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. ¢ i ‘ 
74%, for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECT ATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.Q, 2, 


line. 


Series discounts ;: 


24% for 6 ins 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


———. 


A o * D/ 
ertions ; 5% for 13; 





EXHIBITIONS, &c. 





LDP MAPS AND MODELS OF OLD SHIPS.—A 
fascinating Exhibition is now on view at the 
MANSARD GALLERY, Heal and Son, Ltd., 196 Tot- 
gonham Court Road. Exhibits are for Sale. Adm. Free. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 





SALE (facing Ashdown Forest, main London- 
‘asthourne road),—Well-buiit, easily run House. 
% sitting-rooms, bath, 2 lavatories, kitchen, 
well-stocked, productive garden, one acre, 
near church, post office; "buses to station 
Very low rates. House too small for 
Price, £2,500. No agents. Box 1414. 


Fe} 

I 
6 bed, 
offices ; 
xwravel soil : 
pass hourly. 
present owner. 


AMPSTEAD.— 








Attractive urn. House, close Golders 

Green stn, ; 2recep. ; 3 bedrooms, cons. hot water ; 
6 gns. p.w., or offer long let.—Colt, 9, Temple Fortune 
Lane, N.W. 11. Tel.: Speedwell 2625. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 








VAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique 
Training in Secretarial Method: 6 to 12 months. 
Residential Hostels recommended and posts after train- 
ing secured through Appointments Department.—Cen- 
tral Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 





EAD-MISTRESS required in September for Trinity 

I Hall School, Southport. Must be Wesleyan. ‘The 

echool is approved by the Board of Education under the 

Government Contributory Pensions Sche Candidates 

rust be graduates with an Honours Degree or equivalent. 

Particulars from Rev. W. T. Bosward, 8 bdilverdale 
Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


i EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL, 
4 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

KIBWORTH BEAUCHAMP GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Governors invite applications for the Post of 
HEAD-MASTER of the Kibworth Beauchamp Grammar 
School, which becomes vacant after Midsummer. The 
School is a Dual School. The School Buildings were 
opened in 1725 and extended in 1887 and 1907. 
Accommodation is provided for about 150 pupils. The 
existing scale of salaries is £600 per annum rising to £700. 
House (reutal £50 per annuum) adjoins the School Building. 
Applications, accompanied by copies of not more than 
three testimonials, should be forwarded to reach the 
undersigned not later than the first post on Wednesday, 
April 27th, '27. 











7 
A. BROCKINGTON, 


Director of Education. 


Ww. 


Education Office, 
Friars, Leicester, 


County 
Girey 





FFICER (Colonial Political Service) retiring desires 
work : Secretary institution, bursar school, or simi- 
laremployment. Long varied adininistrative experience. 
Excellent testimonials ; moderate salary.—E. A. B., c,0 
Smith's Library, Bushey, Herts. 
HUGH'’S COLLEGE 


\T. 
s lecturer (Honours Graduate) in either Classics or 
Philosophy, with ability to undertake some teaching in 
the alternative subject, is required, to enter on her 
duties in October, 1927. Particulars trom the Principal. 














OXFORD. A Woman 








rg YH Journal of Careers.—An illustrated monthly that 

proves Invaluable as a guide to careers, scholarships 
and after-school education. Described as “* The last word 
on careers, giving the souncest and most complete 
information about careers and the way to train for them.” 
js. Oc. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W.1. 





Si ERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 
The Wniversity Council has instituted a Readership 
ju History and invites applications for the post. Com- 
mmencing salary £700 a year, Dutics to begin Ist October, 











1927. Further particulars way be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds. 
LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
IKK BECK COLLEGE 
(University of London). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., 
¥.1.C. Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University 


of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws, 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LitERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to Non- 
Vniversity Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£700 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar Is., by post Is. 4d. DP'vrospectus free.-—lor full 
ers ulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 


‘etter Lance, F.C. & 
| egy EDUCATIONAL 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEWAMITON LANE, 8S.W.15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A, 
Principal: Miss EK. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant frem the 
Beard of Education apply to the Secretary, 








INSTITUTE COL- 





YROSBY HALL, CHELSEA.—The hall of residence 

/ will be open from mid-May, 1927. All members of 
the British Federation and of any of the other associa- 
tions belonging to the International Federation of 
University Women are eligible for residence provided 
that they are carrying on research or other post-graduate 
work During this summer meinbers and friends 
travelling will be accommodated, as far as space permits. 

Fees are from three guineas a week, according to 
room. Special terms for short visits and week-ends, 
Applications should be made to :—‘rhe Warden, Crosby 
Hail, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. 


UEEN’S 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Princip JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A, 

The Coll provides for Courses of Lectures for 
Advanced Students as well asa GENERAL EDUCATION 
for Younger Wirls. By the recent extension of the College 
Buildings increased facilities are given for the teaching 
of SCIENCE, tn addition to preparation for other 
Public Examinations Students may now be prepared 
for the PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINATION Of THE 
CONJOINT ROARD in CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. 

A one year’s training in HOUSEWIPERY and 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT and one in SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK ate also offered. 

To all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these or 
other Special Courses ample opportunity is given for 
Visiting places of interest in London. For all particulars 
wt College. Preparatory School and Residence, apply 
vo the Secretary, 43-47 Harley Street. W. 1. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
TPVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLE 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Sta 
Students are trained in this College to become 
ies. Course of Training extends over 
.--For prospectus apply Secretary. 





COLLEGE, LONDON. 

















feid. 
Preachers of Gymna 
Syrs. Fees £liday 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





BINUDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School 
i Education. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving 
Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Werkshop, Boathouse, 
&c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, 
O.T.C, Fees £08. Entrance Scholarships. March,-— 
Apply, W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, —- Entrance Scholarship 
di Examination June 2nd. Six or seven scholarships 
of £50 will be offered to boys under 15 on May Iist.- 
Particulars from the Head-Master. 
| —! amination will be held 
on May 24th & 25th, 1927, to award 2 Foundation 
Scholarships of £100, 2 Exhibitions of £50, 5 Exhibitions 
of £31 10s., & 1 exhibition of £30. Entry Forms can be 
»btained from the Secretary, Bradfield College, Berks. 


YLIFTON COLLEG t.—-Classical, Mathematical, Mod- 
( / ern Language and Music Scholarships, value from 
£25 to £100 per y Examination at end of May. Par- 
ticulars from the Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol. 


_ CLOSE CHELTENHAM., 


An Examination for Six Scholarships, varying from 
£380 to £25, will be held in June. Age limit, 14} years on 
vttly Ist. Speciai exhibitions each term for Sons of 
Clergy.-—Apply P. Boiton, M.A., Head-Master. 


KVONSHIKE HOUSE SCHOOL, BENHILL-ON- 
DD SEA.—Prepacatory School for boys aged 7-14, 
Situated on high land in its own grounds. Careful, 
individual attention to health work, games and character. 

8. H. Broughton, M.A., Head-Master. 

VRiSHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORLPOLK., 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
(May 18th and 19th) 
(For particulars, apply to the Head-Master.) 

No candidate is qualitied to receive a Scholarship 
unless the Governors are satisfied that he is in need of 
the assistance afforded by it. 

(Last day of entry, 
™ OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.” 
Containing in a concise form the regulations 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 years 
4 months to 13 years 8 months) Into the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to 
apply, &c., and 2 tvll illustrated description of life at 
the College.—Cieves, Tid. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal 
av. »,"" 21 Old Bond Street, Londen, W. 1. 

HILL SCHOOL, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

An examination will be held on May 26th, 27th and 
28th, when several Entrance Scholarships will be offered 
for competiiion to candidates between the ages of 12 
and 14) years. Emoltuments of a nominal value are 
attached to these Schelarships ; such emoluments may 
be increased at the diserction of tie Governors up te a 
maximum of £120 per annum according to (1) the stan- 
dard of attainment of any candidate and the promise 
shown by him, and (2) the financial position of the 
parents. Candidates who do not win Scholarships may 
be accepted for admission to the Schocl without further 
examination provided that their work is ef sufficient 
merit. 

For further infermation aprly to the Pursar, Mill Hil 
School, London, N.W, 7. 


QEVENOAKS SCHOOL, KENT.—Head-Master: JA. 
\O Hicgs-Walker, M.A. (late House Master Oundle Sch.), 
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 ELECTRIGLIGHT NOW? | 


Are you aware that it will pay you to generate your 
own eleciric current, whether you reside in ‘Town or 
Country? 

In the 
In the Town you 
per unit if vou draw upon the 


Country you have no satisfactory alternative. 
are probably faced with a high charge 
central supply. 

Initial cost need not deter you. Petter-Light 
plants may be obtained from £80 upwards com- 


plete with batteries. Furthermore, they are sold 
on the deferred payment plan which capitalises 
your income, whilst the plant pays for itself by 
the savings it effects. 


We have 
provided 
a cost of 


Upkeep costs present no difficulty. 
testimonials showing that have 
themselves with a vear's electricity at 


users 


£5 for fuel and lubricating oil. Moreover, the 
plant is so safe and simple throughout that it 
never requires skilled and costly attention. 

You undoubtediy appreciate the many qualities 
of electric light; therefore hesitate no longer but 
instal 


PETTER LIGHT 


THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS 


For illustrated catalogue and full 
particulars write to-day to: 


PETTERS LIMITED, 
YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 











En the 
Southern Seas 


The South Seas were one cf the earliest mission fields 


of modern Christian enterprise. In no field has greater 
heroism been shown or greater triumphs won. The 
Gospel has been carried from island to island, largely by 
native Christians, many of whem met with martyrdom at 
the hands of cannibal Native Christians have also taken 
a great part in translating the Scriptures. 

Since 1818 the Bible Society has issued the Bible, or | 
some part of it, in 84 aesidiinn es and dialects aiken by | 
the natives of Ne w Guinea and other islands of the far 
South Three of these versicns were added during the 


past year. 


1s of the 
otoriety as head-hunters 
Twenty- 
and Oliver Tomkins were 


Iwo of them have been printed for Papua 


Fly River, 


cannibals. 


who have gained n and 
Many of the 
six years ago James Chalmers 
killed on the 


a Gospel has been published in their language. 


*m are now Christians. 


island of Goaribari by some of these people. 


N ow 


The Bible Society is dependent upon the contributions, | 


of lovers of the Scriptures for the maintenance of its work. 
"Te « 
Will you help? 
Gift elefully received by the Secretaries, 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and saye 
half the fuel as compared with open fires, 









Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. pe 
day, or. approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 











Burns slowly through 
the 


attention. 





night without 











All Heating Engineers 





supply and fix, 
Can easily be stoked by a lady. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid. 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 























< CANADIAN PACIFIC 


a SPANS TAE WORLD 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


C ANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 





























When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 









For fares, sailings, eic., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 | | LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
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. Enjoy the Music from England, France and 
Germany with the portable Rees-Mace set 















Sasi 

NAY The Rees-Mace Wireless set will play wherever The Rees-Mace laughs at space and 
you place it, indoors or outside... it will even bridges distance. Daventry, Radio Paris, 
play as you carry it about. and Berlin are clearly received at full Loud Speaker 
This is the set of the future, handsome and strength in London—even while 2LO itself is 
portable. The set with no earth wire, no acrial working; short wave stations are received at 
wire, no oulside wires of any kind. The set that extreme range. 
gives perfect reception instantly anywhere, pure ‘ . 

| in ton: and full in volume fete the Cone eee An Invitation. We will be glad to give 

Speaker embodied in it. demonstrations of the “ Super-Four” or other 

S$ sets (without obligation of any kind) in your 

Y The New “ Super-Four.”’ The Recs- own house or office in the London area. 
* 1 - - . . + + . . 

J al Mace was the first self-contained wireless set That is the Most Convincing Test. 

= tis manufactured and marketed in Great Britain, Demonstrations are also given at our showrooms, 
The latest achievement, the new 39a Welbeck Street, W.1, where you 
“Super-Four” valve set, costs 35 : can purchase a set and take it away, 
guineas. It maintains the  per- playing as you go. Why not ’phone 


VET 
Neer 


ELESS SET Mit 
eo 
on ale 


us, Mayfair 3758, or write making 
an appointment to suit your con- 


fection of tone of the other 
models, but has a far wider 


range, venience ? 











VAY 


YON THE “ SUPER-FOUR” VALVE An illustrated folder describing these wonderful 2,3 & 4 VALVE: MODELS 
MODEL 35 GUINEAS 16 TO 25 GUINEAS 


, 


Rees-Mace sets will be sent post free on request. 


THE REES-MACE MANEFG. CO., LTD., 39a WELBECK STREET, W.1 


o. 13 Y04 
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Bad roads cannot 


daunt a HUMBER 


HAT is why Humber cars are so often 
seen upon roads overseas—roads not 
always as good as they might be. When 
the going is bad no car rises to the occasion more 
gamely—proof that Humber construction tells. 
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| 9/20 H.P. 2/3 Seater with Dickey Seat £267 7 O | 
9/20 H.P. 4 Seater Tourer each San £267 7 O Hy 
9/20 H.P. 4 Seater Saloon ise ren £322 7 O | 
20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5 Seater 4 door Tourer £725 0 O 
20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5 Seater 4 door Saloon £940 0 O 
20/55 H.P. 5-7 Seater Landaulette pie £940 0 0O I} 
| 20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5-7 Seater Saloon 
| Limousine on long wheelbase Chassis £1,050 0 O || 


Dunlop Tyres Standard. 

















FRONT WHEEL BRAKES are 

| now Standard fitting on all 9/20 

cE. Cars. Models are available 
fer inumediate delivery. 





HUMBER, LIMITED, _ 
COVENTRY. 


LONDON : 20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5-7 Seater Landaulette 


West End Showrooms: Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1. | Export Branch Office: - -32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 
Repair Works and Service Depot: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 














v-— “Praised by all 
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who drive 
them ’’ 


Make Humber your choice and 
know what car satisfaction is. 
CAR MART can supply any 
Model on Deferred payments 
spread over a period UP TO 
3 YEARS and will make the 
highest allowance for a used car 
in Part Exchange. 


BEST DELIVERIES 


As London Distributors, CAR MART 
are in a position to give immediate or 
earliest delivery of all Models. 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 
46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 


Grosvenor 3311 (5 lines) 


. 297-9, EUSTON RD. 
. > : N.W.1 (Museum 2000) 
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UMP ID 
“Dear Sirs 

The 4-wheel hydraulic braking 
came as a revelation to me, as I believe it 
would to all who have not experienced the 
delights of this form ot control. . . . I 
find the engine wondertfuliy flexible, powerful 
too, and it is seldom I can make use of its 
maximum speed. . . . 1 took the car up 
Stoneleigh Hill . . . with an average 
gradient of 1 in 9 at 15 to 20 m.p.h. in top 
gear with four up. . . . I have owned 
and driven many cars, but I have never de- 
rived from any of them so much satisfaction 
as I have dene from mv Triumph ‘ fifteen.’ 

(Signed) W. Love.” 








May we send vou full details and the name of our 
Nearest demonstrator ? 


——UNNA Ss 


Triumph Motor Co., Ltd., Covents y : . I q 
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SaAUST. £RE FRUSTY TRIUMPH 
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